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CORNELIUS 


& BAKER, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


LAMPS, CHANDELIERS, GAS-FIXTURES, &e., 


MANUFACTORIES 
821 Cherry St., and Fifth St. and Columbia Avenue. 
STORE, 710 CHESTNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





MITCHELL, VANCE & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CHANDELIERS, 


AND EVERY DESCRIPTION CF GAS=FIXTURES. 
WAREHOUSE, No. 620 BROADWAY. 
Manufactory, 335, 337, 339, 343 West 24th Street, 
NEW YorRkK, 








AS-FIXTURES. 
BALL, BLACK & CO., 
565 and 567 Broadway, 
CORNER OF Prince Street, New York, 
In addition to their large stock of 
RICH GOODS, 
Offer for sale a large assortment of 
CHANDELIERS AND GAS-FIXTURES 
Of every description and of the newest styles, _ 
Both 
FOREIGN anp DOMESTIC 
Manufacture. 





FELLOWS, HOFFMAN & CO, 


(LATE STARR, FELLOWS & CO.,) 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Gas-Fixtures and Chandeliers, 


Solar, Camphene & Fluid Lamps, Girandoles, Hall-Lanterns, &e. 
No. 74 BEEKMAN STREET, NEW YORK. 
Manvractory, 71, 73, 75, 77, 79, 81, 83 Boerum Street. 
And 88, 90, 92, 94, 96, 98, and 100 Johnston St., Brookiyn, N. Y. 





V. HAUGHWOUT & CO., 
e@ 488, 499, g 492 Broadway, 
Corner of Broome St., New York, 
Gase¥itters and Contractors for the 
Ercction of Gas-Works. 
Messrs. E. V. Havcnwovut & Co. have on hand 


a most extensive assortment of the newest and 
most desirable styles of 
CHANDELIERS, BRACKETS, LAMpP-Posts, AND Gas- 
Fixtures oF Every DESCRIPTION, 

to which they would respectfully call the atten- 
tion of the public. 

tS Gas-fitting done in the most workmanlike 
manner, and on reasonable terms, 


4 








C. A. VAN KIRK & CO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Gas-Fixtures and Chandeliers, 


Ambrose’s Patent Coal-Oil Burners, to be used without Chimnies, 
Patent Paragon Coal-Oil Burners, Patent Improved Excelsior 
Coal-Oil Burners, Hand Lamps, Columns, &c. 


MANUFACTORY AT FRANKFORT, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


SALES-ROOM, 626 CHESTNUT STREET. 
Gee Every article warranted equal in design and workmanship to any manufactured in the country. 


M. L. CURTIS, 


141 ELM STREET, 


NEW YORK .CITY, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


GAS-FIXTURES. 


GAS-FITTING IN ALL ITS BRANGHES. 
OLD CHANDELIERS, &c., RE-FINISHED IN GILT, OR BRONZED, 


OR MADE TO APPEAR EQUAL TO NEW. 








ANALYTICAL CHEMIST. 


ELTON BUCK, ANALYTICAL 

e and Consulting Chemist, 39 Nassau 

st., New York. Analyses of Ores, Minerals, Soils, 

Guanos, Coals, &c., and Tests of Commercial 

Articles, carefully and promptly made. Consul- 

tations may be had, and opinions given on Chem- 

ical questions. Samples for analysis from a dis- 

tance, may be sent by mail or express, directed 
to the Laboratory as above. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


OODEN TRAYS FOR GAS- 
Puririers.—Joun L. CHEESMAN, 
No. -147 Avenue C, near Tenth street, New York, 
manufactures his Patent Woopen Trays for Gas- 
Purirters, cut out of the solid wood, superior to 
the ordinary iron plates, cheaper and more dur- 
able. The attention of Gas Companies and En- 
gineers is called to this improvement, which has 
been adopted by the following Gas-Works : 
Albany, N. Y. Manhattan, N. Y. City. 
Chicago, IIL, Philadelphia, Penn., 
Williamsburgh, N.Y., Worcester, Mass. 
See engravings on page 148, vol. IT. 


ARRIS LOUDERBACK, 
FIRE-BRICK LAYER 
AND GAS RETORT SETTER, 
No. 1005 Olement Street, Philadelphia. 


ESSRS. J. WRIGHT: & CO., Con- 
SULTING ENGINEERS and So.icrrors 

of Parents, No. 42 Bridge street, Blackfriars, 
London, E. C. Patents for inventions obtained 
in all countries where Patent Laws are in force. 


OT WATER GAS STOVES, Ma- 
nufactured by Hunter, Ketter 
& Co., 144 Centre street, New York. 


See Engravings on page 168, Vol. II. of this 
JOURNAL, — 


























HOTOMETER APPARATUS 
and Room for Sale—The Room is 
about 6 feet hansen f 12 feet long, painted black 
inside and screwed together. It can be taken 
down and boxed for transportation. All the 
pipes and fittings are complete for immediate 
use, Address Puoromersr, care of the AMERICAN 
Gas-Licut Journa, 89 Nassau street, N.Y. 





WATER-GAS WORKS. 


GAS-FIXTURES. 





\ ATER-GAS.—APPLETON 
& GRAHAM, 
AGENTS FOR THE 
NEW ENGLAND WATER-GAS CO,, 
UNDER THE SANDERS PATENT, f 
Are prepared to give estimates for Works, and 
guarantee the cost of Gas not to exceed One Dol- 
lar per 1000 cubic feet. 

("Coal or Rosin Gas-Works altered at small 
expense. 

A. & G. continue as heretofore to erect their 
improved Rosin and Rosin-Oil Works for Private 
Dwellings, Factories, &c. For further particulars 
apply at 56 Washington st., Boston. 


WOODEN GAS-PIPE. 


ATENT PREPARED WOOD-PIPE 

for Gas Mains.—Wm. Stephenson 

would call the attention of Gas Companies and 

Engineers to his Patent Prepared Wood Gas- 

Pipe. This Pipe is prepared in a way so as to 

effectually prevent its decay, and has been 

proven to be superior to Iron pipe in three towns 
where he has erected Gas- Works. 

The cost of the Pipe, and the facility with 

which it can be laid, and also its not being sub- 











ject to expansion and contraction by change of 


temperature, render it entirely free from leak- 
age; there is also less condensation than in Iron 
pipe. These are among the advantages gained 
by the use of this Pipe, and are sufficient to re- 
commend it to the favorable consideration of 
Gas Companies and Engineers; and it is con- 


sidered, by those who have examined it, asa | 


most valuable improvement. | 
A sample of this pipe may be seen at the rooms 
of the American Gas-Licnt JournaL, No. 89 
Nassau street, New York; and further informa- 
tion, with reference to this Pipe, may be obtained 
by application to the Patentee, 
WM. STEPHENSON, Gas Engineer, 
Fremont, Ohio. 


STEAM-PUNPS. 


ORTHINGTON’S Sream Pumps, 
extensively used by Gas-Light 
Companies. For Sale at greatly Reduced Prices. 
Also, a new and highly successful Pump, driven 
by water pressure, requiring no attention or re- 
pairs, and the most economical water motor yet 
constructed, : 
Patent GATES, for Water and Steam-stops. 
HENRY R. WORTHINGTON, 
61 Beekman street, N. Y. 














IFFANY & COMPANY, JEWEL- 
. ers and importers of elegant artistic 
Paris GAS CHANDELIERS, BRACKETS, PENDANTS, 
&c., in Bronze and Gilt. 
No. 550 Broapway, New York. 


HILADELPHIA GAS FIXTURE 

Works.—Warner, Miskey & Merrill, 
Manufacturers, Store, No. 718 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia. Warner, Peck & Co., No. 876 
Broadway, New York, would respectfully inform 
the public that they continue to Manufacture all 
kinds of Gas Fixtures, Lamps, Girandoles, Bronzes 
&c., and that their large and varied stock com- 
prises the simplest as well as the most elaborate 
patterns, designed by their French artists. They 
also continue to keep at their store, 376 Broad- 
way, a large and full assortment of all their manu- 
factured Goods. Dealers and others are invited 
to call and examine. 











NEORGE H. KITCHEN & CO., 
JY’ Manufacturers of Fixtures for Gas 
Light purposes, Wood’s Building, No. 561 Broad- 
way, New York. Office of the Inspector of Gas 
Meters for the State of New York. 


GASOMETER RIVETS. 


HILGIPS & ALLEN, Pennsylvania 


Avenue, above 22d street, Phila- 
delphia.—Gasometer Rivets of all kinds. 


GAS-METER FLUID. 


LUID FOR GAS-METERS.—The 
undersigned is prepared to furnish 
the Glycerine Meter Fluid in quantities to suit 
purchasers. Jt does not evaporate, can bemade 
to stand any degree of cold liable to occur in 
this country or inCanada, and does not cor- 
rode the metals of the meter. It has been in use 
successfully for the last three years. 
For particulars, references, &c., address the 
manufacturer, HENRY BOWER, 
Box 368, Philadelphia, Pa. 






























GAS-HOLDERS. 


‘N ASOMETERS, RETORT-HOUSE 
ROOFS, WATER-TANKS, 


PURIFYING-BOXES, COAL-CARS, COKE 
BARROWS, 
AND ALL KINDS OF 
WROUGHT-IRON WORK FOR GAS AND 
WATER WORKS. 


Manufactured by GEORGE W. KRAFT, Chest- 
nut street wharf, West Philadelphia, Pa. 








G EORGE STACEY, Crvcrynart, O., 
JT Manufacturer of single and Teles- 
copic Gasholders, Wrought-Iron Bridges, Girders, 
Joists and Stairways, Coke and Coal Wagons, 
Rakes, Screens, and other Gas-works tools, Slide 
and Cup Valves, Bolts, Nuts, Chisels, Ladles, and 
other tools, Wrought-Iron Roofs, for Slate and 
Corrugated Iron, Gas Purifiers, Washers, Centre 
Seal Valves and other Gas apparatus, Boiler-plate 
Retort Lids. Refer to— 

Cincinnati Gas-Light & Coke Co. 

Nashville Gas-Light Co. 

Springfield Gas-Light Co. 

Columbus Gas-Light Co. 

Cleveland Gas-Light Co. 

Covington and Newport Gas-Light Co. 

Memphis Gas-Light Co. 

Indianapolis Gas-Light and Coke Co. 

James H. Caldwell, Esq., New Orleans. 

John Jeffrey, Esq., Cincinnati. 





OOLE & HUNT, Batrimorg, Mp., 
are prepared to execute orders for 
GAS-HOLDERS, 
IRON-ROOF FRAMING, 
And all other descriptions of 
Iron Work for Gas-Works, Water- 
Pipes, and Heavy Castings, 
and Machinery generally. 





AS-HOLDER FOR SALE.—25 

J feet diameter, 14 feet high. capacity 

about 6,800 feet. Has been in use but a short 

time. Good as new. Cast iron guide frame, bal- 

ance weights and chains complete. Will be sold 

for $500 (which is less than half its cost), if ap- 
plied for immediately. Address 

M., Box 406 Pi st Office, 
Philadelphia, Pa, 
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CLAY RETORTS. 


NLLIMAN BROTHERS, 217 PEARL 
Street, New York, Commission 
Merchants, Importers of 
BELGIAN FIRE-CLAY GAS RETORTS, 
Dealers in Tiles, Arch-Bricks, Furnace-Doors, 
Movcra-Preces, Covers, 





And all other Fittings, of the most approved pat- | ons, Fire Tools, Wrought Iron Grate Bars, Gas- 


terns, for setting Clay Retorts. 
Sapsaton’s Patent Furnxace-Doors, & Frames, 


yd’s Patent Malles stort Covers, | 
Floyd’s Patent Malleable Iron Retort Covers, | Steam Pumps, Boilers and Tanks, Steam or Hand | 


McKenzin’s Parent GAS ExnavstTers, 
made} ny As idison Smith. Compensator-Valves, &c. 
Gas, Water, and Steam Tubes 








__ IRON FOUNDRIES. 


8. V. Meraick, J. Vatcnan Manrick, 
W. I. Merrick. 

Q OUTHWARK FOUNDRY, 
KO Philadelphia. 

MERRICK & SONS, Engineers, Manufacturers 
of every description of Gas Machinery 

Retorts, Bench Castings, Condensers, Washers, 
Scrubbers, Wet or Dry Lime Purifiers, Coke Wag- 





holders, either TELESCOPIC OR SINGLE, WITU Svs- 
PENSION FRAMES COMPLETE; 
Frames, for Iron or Slate ; Stop Cocks, Exhausters, 


Air Pumps for proving Street Mains, C entres Seals, 


| Governors, Wrought or Cast-Iron Lime § ieves for 


HILADELPHIA FIRE-BRICK | 


Works, corner of Vine and Twenty- 
third streets, Philadelphia. 
JOHN NEWKUMET, 

Manufacturer of all kinds of Fire-Brick, GAs- 
Hovse TILes, to suit all the different plans in use. 
Ciay Retorts and Dentists’ Muffies. 
at short notice ie aoe 

ATENT PYRO-CLAY GAS RE- 
TORTS. THOMAS HOADLEY, 
Patentee, wishes to call the attention of Gas- 
Engineers to oo 
. "EL ty q) I TS . 
as a very FS no article. 

REFERENCES -—Gas-Li ght Works, Buffalo, N. = 
Cleveland, 
Chicago, in 
HOADLEY, 
Cleveland, 0. 








THOS. 
Corner of Main and Malberry &ts., 


TEW RK J 








YORK FIRE-BRICK 
Manufactory. (Branch Works at 
Kreischerville, Staten Island.) 

B. KREISCHER & CO., office 56 Goerck street, 
corner Delancy street, New York. 

Gas-Hovse Tives an Fire-Brick of ail shapes 
and 
of every descripti 
notice. B. KREISCHER, M. Mac RER, 


Kk" .EDY’S ME THK OD OF SE- 
i od Iron Mouth Pieces to Clay 





ion made to order at the shortest 
A. WERER. 





Orders filled 
| hand. 


( REGON FOU? 


Purifiers, Purifier Hoisting Machines, &c , &c. 
Address— MERRICK & SONS, 
5th and Washington Strects, Philadelphia, 


WORKS, 





| ERGEN IRON 
Established 1833. 


Wrought Iron Roof | 


R. A. BRICK, Manufacturer of Cast Iron Water | 


and GaAs-Pires Rerorts, Prres, &c., always on 
Office, 109 Leonard Street, New York. 





NDRY, Nos. 740, 749, 
F 744 Greenwich Street, New York. 
HERRING & FLOYD, proprictors, mi mara ture 

Gas Compensators of all sizes, Self-Acting Valvcs, 

Exhausters upon an improved plan, costing Icss 

than half those of Engl.sh manufacture, also cast- 





ines of cvery description for Gas and Water | 


Works. 

Herring & Floyd offer for sale Sabbaton’s Patent 
Screening Shovels for coke and coals, made of 
malleable iron, of all sizes ; Sabbaton’s Patent Im- 
proved Cast fron Furnace Frame and Door, ar- 
ranged to protect the iron work of the door and 


| frame from direct contact with the fire; also, | 


izes. Fire Mortar, Cray, and Sanp articles | 


Retorts.—The Retort is made in the usual form, but | 


without any bolt-holes through the flange. An 
iron colar in two pieces, is placed around the Re- 


tort behind the flange, and bolted to the mouth- | 


piece outside of the flange instead of through it. 
For engravings, see AMERICAN Gas-Licut Jovr- 

Kat for June, 1860, page 245. 

entee. JOHN P. KENNEDY. Trenton, N. J- 





2 tad IN POTTER, 
Wiutncton Quay, 
NEAR NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE, ENGLAND, 


Manufacturer of CLay Revorts, Fine Bricks, and 
every description | of Fire Ciay Goons. 


{LIFF’S ENGLISH CLAY 


ETORTS, 


Address the Pat- | 


Floyd’s Patent Malleable Iron Retort Covers, only 
quarter of an inch thick, but of cenvex form, and 
of great strength, as is attested by certificates 
from seve ral of the leading Gas-works in America. 
For engravings of ali the above patents:see AMFRI- 
can Gas-Licut JocrnaL for October, 1859, pages 
6 and . 
Samples of the above castings can he seen at 
the Rooms of the AMERICAN GAS-LIGRT Joc WNAL 





( YOLWE LL & CO., EOS 
/ of Pig Iron and Cast Iron Gas and 
Water Pipes, No. 207 North Water street and 206 
North Wharves, Philadelphia. 
STEPHEN COLWELL, W. DWIGHT BELL, 
THEO. TREWENDT, SAMUEL FU LTON. 


¢ ew: & ME [RCE R, 117 NORTH 
‘ Water Street, & 124 North Wharves, 
Philadelphia, AGENTS FoR THE MERCER FOUND- 
RY, AND ELK SHEET IRON WORKS. 

c ast Iron Street Mains; Bends, Branches, 


| Chemical Retorts, and ali kinds of Castings for 


| Gas-Wonrks, either Coa or Rosin Works. 


SHEET 


| IRON ror GasomETERS cut and punched to order. 


Retort-Covers, Gas-Exhausters ’ Furnace | : 
‘ 4 | orders and make contracts for Cast-Iron Water 


Doors, Castings, Implements, Pho- 
tomeirical and Meter-Proving 
Apparatus. 


T. W. gee me, 
No. 4 Irving 


IRON “RETORTS. 


Sole Agent, 
lace, New York. 














| and Gas-Pipes, 


Borer Iron of all descriptions, Recssia SHEET 
Tron, Tin PLates, Brock Tix, Copper, Pic Leap, 
SPELTER, and Metals generally. 





qLORENCE IRON WORKS.—The 
subscriber is prepared to execute 


from 2 inches to 48 inches in 
diameter; also, Retorts, Bench-Castings, Branch- 


| 91, 93, 95, 97 and 99 Chestnut Strect. 


IRON FOUNDRIES. 


GAS-ENGINEERS. 





\ ORRI TASKER & CO., 
x PASCAL IRON WORKS, 
{ESTABLISHED 1821,} 
PHILADELPHIA, manufacture Wrought Iron Weld- 
ed Tubes for Gas, Steam or Water; Lap-Welded 
Boiler Flues, 
GALVANIZED Wrovcut Iron TUBEs, 


ARTESIAN WELL PIPES, 


of Wrought or Cast-Iron, screwed together, flush 
inside and out ; Gas-works Castirigs, ‘Retorts and 
Bench Castings for Coel Gas-works,; Cast-Iron 
Street Mains, Bends, Branches, Drips, &¢. 
Gas anp Steam Fitters’ Toots, &c. 
STEPHEN Morrts, Cuas WHe eer, 
Tuomas §. Tce, Srernen P. M. TASKER. 





C: ‘AST I IR ON WA ATE R, G AS , DRAIN 
/ AND HEATER PIPES, &c., 
COLUMBIAN TRON WeRKS, 
Orrice, No. 46 NORTIT SEVENTH STREET, 
3elow Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
THOS. M. ADAMS, Proprietor. 
ar OM- 


T° G AS AND W AT ER 

PANIES: 

The undersigned, Agent for Messrs. Thomas 
Edington & Sons, Phenix Foundry, Glasgow, Scot- 
land, is prepared to contract for all descriptions 
of Cast-Iron Pipes of their manufacture. 

About 6,000 tons of these Pipes have latcly been 
supplied to the Brocklyn Water-works, N. Y., and 
the Chief Engineer of the Works, A. P. Kirkwood, 
Esq., is ready to testify to their exe “3 quality. 

ARCH’LD BAXTER, 28 Beaver 8t., N. Y. 

Sole 2 Agent. for the United States oad Canada. 








R. D. WOOD & co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
CAST-IRON PIPE, RETORTS, &e, 
Office, 409 Chestnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 








C AST IRON PIPES.—EARL’S 
/ IRON WORKS, Newark, N. J., 
Branch 


| Office, 21 Centre street, New York. 


es, Bends, and all Castings for Water or Gas- | 


Works. Pipes and Castings ceated with Smith’s 


| Patent Coal Tar Varnish to prevent corrosion. 


JOSEPH G. JONES, 
2053 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 





Cyne AR GAS-RETORTS— | 


C. M. CRESSON’S CELLULAR 
Gas Retorts, Patented October 31,1854. Adapted 
to the manufacture of GAS from Rosin, Coal, 
Wood, &c., and now in use at the Philadefphia 
Gas Works. Patent Rights for sale. For infor- 
mation apply to HENRY 
for Patentec, 8. E. cor. of Ww alnut and Sixth sts., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
OR SYMME’S PATENT RETORTS, 
Movtrturtecis, &c., address— 
ELLIMAN BROTHERS, 217 Pearl st., N. Y. 
MORRIS, TASKER & CO., Philadelphia. 
Or H. K. SYMMES, Newton, Mass. 


See Engravings in American Gas-Licut Jovr- 
xaL for July 1, 1860, page 280. 


GAS- -BURNERS. 


ARNOLD, Manuf: fsctarer of 


G. 
i ie Gas Burne:s, Mercury Cups, Por- 
table Sockets, I urner P: Nars, &c., No. 447 Broome 
street (second Coor west of Broadw ay), New Yor’ 
Imported Scotch Tips and Burner Piy ers alw ays 
on hand. 


RNE’S PATENT -FILTER-R REG U- 
LATING Gas-Burxez, admitted by 























all practical and scientific men, who have exam- | 


Gas-Manufacturers and House Use. 


ined its movements, to be 
THE BEST GAS-BURNER YET INVENTED. 


They are self-regulating, gas-purifying, inde- | 


structible, and most economical. 
For sale by 8. A. STETSON & CO., 
850 Washington st., ., Boston, 


JERFECTION.—This recent Im- 
provement in Gas-Burners embraces 
the great economy of the Hicks Patent Burner, a 
gain of over 75 per cent. in light. This Burner is 
now offered to the Trade and all corsumers of 
gas, at the price of the common burner. It is 
anti-corrosive, gives a uniform and heautifully- 
shaped blaze, under any pressure, and will not get 
out of order. 








S. HAGERT, Att oy | = 
pai igh Kendall, has expired by its own limitation with 





GAS-COAL. 


CLEVELAND, Q., Nov. 28, 1860. 
bbe PARTNERSIIP heretofore ex- 


isting under the name of Butts & 


the close of the business of the present season. 
¥F. BUTTS & €0O., 
will hereafter have the control of the mines of the 
Steric Coan AND Mrxinc Company, 


The subscriber continues to manufacture Su- 
perior Cast-Iron Gas and Water Pipes, Branches, 
Bends, Angles, Bevel Hubs, Reduces, Sleeves, 
Drip Syphons, Plugs, Caps, Retorts, Bench Cast- 
ings, and Castings in general. 


Work ks. 


. B. EARL. 
S ra ASHCRAFT, Cs INCINNATI, O., 
KJe Manufacturer of Gas and Water- 
Pipes, with Branches of every description; Re- 
torts for Gas and Oil Works; Gasholder Stands, 
Colums, &c.; Gas Purifiers, Condensers, and Gas 
Apparatus of all kinds ; Foundry Work in general. 
B.—A complete sclection of Patterns on 


hand. Refer to any of the Gas-Works in the | 


Western and Southwestern States. 

THEODORE Scownex, En er, Louisville. 
JOHN JEFFREY, Civil Engineer, Cincinnati. 
Jacon Hoventon, Engineer, Detroit. 


N FOUNDRY 








\ ANREN 
CHINE CO., Phillipsburgh, N.J. 


| Manufacturers of Cast-Iron Pipes, from 2 to 4S | 


| feet. 2 inch pipes in Iengths of 7 feet. 


| and with such increased facilitics, both as to im- | 


provements perfected at the mines and transport- 


| ation of coal, as will enable them to continue the | 





, which they will sell direct from ship or from yard | 


It has been adopted by the Manhattan and 


Brooklyn, N. Y., Gas-Light for street lam 
Samples will be pir gro pe : the 
United States, if f 


Address, L. E. Wiha see 835 Broadway, New York. 


business on a more extensive scale than hereto- 
fore in supplying Gus-Light Companies in the 


= | different States, both East and West. 


We are now prepared to contract for the deliv- 

ery of the 
CELEBRATED STERLING CoaL 

for the coming s rre also, P. Aaioary and other 
varieties of GA -C OALS 
You will therefore cae oO at ldress, 
to such contracts, F. BUTTS & CO., 

Post-Office Drawer, T4 Cleveland, Ohio. 


I IVERPOOL AND 
4 CANNEL & COAL, 





The earefal shipment of the best qualities, of 
Cannel and Coal, at the lowest rates 
current at the time ef engagerfent 
aS. 

PARMELE, Agt., 
No. 4 loving Place, Rew York. 





in relation 


NEWCASTLE | 





NEL & ORREL GAS-COAL.— | 


The subscribers are constantly re- 
ceiving direct, 
Wiiuam H. BRANKER & Co., NewcastLe, ENG., 
COAL of the very first quality for gas purposes, 


at the lowest market price; and we guarantee the 


coal to be equal if not superior to any other coal | 


it ht to thi cet. 
‘Gas Co. in =) prought to this market 


CORNELIUS BAKER & SON, 
61 Leonard St, and 452 Hudson St , New York. 


frcm the celebrated mines of | 


inch diameter, all pipes from 3 inch to 48 inch 
cast vertically, and in dry sand, in lengths of 12 
Special 
Castings of all descriptions furnished at short 
notice. 
tEFERENCES. 

Croton Aqueduct dept., N. Y. 

Manhattan Gas Lt. Co., N. Y. 

Brooklyn Water dept, N. Y. 

Brooklyn Gas Lt. Co., N. Y. 

Citizens’ Gas Lt. Co., Brooklyn, N.Y, 





Particular atten- | 
tion paid to all Castings eee with Gas- | 





DRAIN- -PIPE. 


pms “PIPE Ss, ENGLISH 
AMERICAN, 
Garnkirk Chimney Tops, 
Plumbers’ Ma ‘erials, 
Minton’s Encaustic Tiles. 
Yor Sale by 
MILLER & COATES, 
279 Pearl st., New York. 





|-McKINNY ’; oa LLY, 


ACTUR 


COAL-SCOOPS ‘AND COKE- BARROWS, 





| FURMAN ST., near Fulton Ferry, Brooklyn, N.Y. 





‘Pee THERMOMETERS FOR 
J 


ascertaining and regulating the 


temperature of the gas while pass.ng through the 
For sale et the 


urifiers into the station meters. 
ooms of the Americas Gas-Ligut Jorvenar. 





oe N. TRUMP, GAS-WORKS EN- 
Je GINEER, NX ‘Yo. 56 North Seventh 
street, Phila. Agent oe the Aubin Gas-Works. 

Gas-Works erected for Towns, Vilfages, Facto- 
ries and Dwellings. 


from RENWICK SMEDBERG, 
Consulting and C Seas, Mg Gas 

ENGINEER, SAVANNAH, GEO 

REFERENCES, 

CHARLES Room, Esq., Pres. Man. Gas Co.,N. Y¥. 

J. K. Brick, Esq., Eng’r Brooklyn Gas Co, * 

Messrs. ELLIMAN Broturers, New York. 

F. T. Wiiuis, Esq., Pres. Savannah Gas og 

J A. Sanpaton, Esq., Eng’r Man. Gas €o., N. Y. 

Jous B Mvraay, hd oprietor AM Gas. Licrt Jour. 





Ss“ AMMON’S ‘GAS-APPARATU S for 
K) Private Residences, Factories, Hotels 
and Cities. See engravings of Rosin and Coal 
Gas-Works in AMERICAN ‘GAS-Ligut JoURNAL for 
Dec. 1, 1860, pages 179 and 180. 
STEPHEN SCAMMON, 
GAS-ENSINRER AND CONTRACTOR, 
561 Broadway, New York. 
X A s-W OR KS E RE C ‘TED FOR 
Cities and Villages. Plans and 
Specifications furnished for works of any dcsixed_ 
capacity, drawings of Retort Settings for Bench- 


| €8 of one, two, three or five Retorts, 








AND MA-| 


| pattern for Gas-holders. 





GAS APPARATUS 


of every description. 
fF. A. SABBATON, 
Gas-Engineer and Contractor, Albany, N. Y. 


W ATERHOUSE & BOWES, 
Raleigh, N.C. Builders of Gas- 
Works in Southern States. The following Gas- 
Works have been built by them, and are their 
references. 
Charlotte, N. ©. 
Raleigh, N C. 





Jacksonville, Fla. 

Fayetteville, N. C. 

Salisbury, N. C. Staunton, Va. 

Yorkville, 8. €. Greenrifiv, 8. &. 
Waverly, Miss. 


iP eee *K, DWIGHT & CO. En- 
gineers and Contractors for the 
erection of Coal Gas-Works. Offices 135 and 13T 
William street, New York City; and No.2 Elm 
street, Springficld, Mass, 

References by permission : 
Grorcre D Morcax, Esqy., New York. 
AARON CLAFLIN, Esq., = 
A. B. Woon, < 
Gzoxce Buss, Zsq., N.¥., Pres. M.S &N.ILR.R.€o, 
Gro. M. Atwater, Esq., Springfie ld, Mass. 
Jas. D. Brewer. Esq., Pres. Springfield Gas Co 
Joun I Baker, Esq., Pres. Beverly Gas Co. 
Henry E. Russewi, Esq., Pres. N. Britain Gas Co. 
J. Dunnam, Esq , Pres. Norwich, Ct. Gas Co. 
W. C. Srrtet, Esq., Sec. Norwalk, Ct. Gas Co. 


d yrs AUBIN GAS-WORKS CO., or 
Axpayy, N. Y., refer to the follow- 
ing Gas-Light Companies using their Works, to 
prove that Gas stocks can pay handsomely, and 
yet arich and cheap Gas be made, viz.: Platts- 
burgh, Whitehall, Palmyra, Ww aterford, Bath, 
Amsterdam, Fort Plain, N. Y. tutland, ¥t.3 
Flemington, N. J.; Smyrna ap Dover, Del. ; 
Jersey Shore and Pittston, Penn. ; Greensboro 
and Salem, N.C.; Sorel, St. Hyacinthe, and Point 
Levi, Canada. Ri gents wanted to extend the sale 
of the Aubin Portable Gas-Works, unsurpassed 
for simplicity, safety and economy. 


_GAS AND WATER-PIPE. 

Ww J. G RIFFITHS & CO— 

° C sty Fube W or ks, Malleable Iron 
and Brass Foundry, No. 27 North Seventh street, 
Philadelphia. Manufacturers of Wrought fron 
Pipe, Lap-Welded Flues and Fittings ; also, Brass 
Work of all descriptions, for Gas, Steam and 
Water. Particular attention given to Heating 
suildings, &e. 


ead PATENT 














Glass-Enamelled Wrought Iron Tabes, 
PROSSER’S PATENT 
LAP-WELDED IRON BOILER TUBES. 

TUBES FOR ARTESIAN W+LLS, CONVEYING ST2! 
oR Wats, Suartine, &c., EckReweD OR COUPLED 


TOGETHER, in various ways 
THOS. PROSSER “& SON, 28 Platt st., N.Y. 


a AST AND Ww ROU G UT J RON 

/ Pipe, Branches, Elbows, Sleeves, 

&c. Lamp-Posts, Wreught-lron Lanterns fer 
Lamp-Posts, Gas Retorts (clay or iron), Street 
Mains in 9 or 12 feet lengths. Sheet-Iron cut to 
For sale by the Maru- 





facturers’ Agent 
HENRY G. NICHOLS, 24 Pine st., N. Y. 


H UNPER, K EL LER & CO., e 
: Manufacturers of 
WROUGHT-IRON PIPES & FIXTURES, 
of all descriptions, for 
STEAW. WATE AND GAS, 
144 Centre street, New York. 


XN IRARD TUBE W ORKS—Mvrray 
& Atuisoy, Proprietors. Wrought 
Iron Coke-Welded Tubes, for Gas, Water, Steam, 
&c. Wrought, Cast and Malleable Iron F.ttings, 
Steam and Gas Cocks, Valves. Also, Galvanized 
Tubes and Fittings, 
Office 1903 Market street, Philadelphia. 
ME RICA N TUBE WORKS — 
W. G. Smith & Co., Forty-sixth 
street, East of 10th Avenue, New York City. 
Manufacturers of WELDED IRON PIPE for Steam 
or Gas, of all sizes, from 1-Sth to 3 inches. 








—— =“ 7 
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WHERE GAS-WORKS AND WATER-WORKS 
ARE WANTED. 

We are now publishing regularly the names of the 
thirty thousand post-towns in the United States, so that 
builders of gas-works and water-works, and the various 
manufacturers, may see where are new openings for 
business. And as each post-master will reccive several 
copies of the American Gas-Licut Journat, for distri- 
bution, the number thus circulated will probably exceed 
Three Million Copies. What a chance for advertisers ! 


POST-OFFICE TOWNS IN THE UNITED STATES, 
ARRANGED BY STATES AND COUNTIES, 


Bastrop, (c. h.,) 
Ton 


Lind Grove, 


Adaies, 
Campti, 


Algiers, 


Balize, 
Buras Settlement, 


Moreh.use Parish. 


Line, Prairie Mer Rouge, 
Plantersville, Tipton. 
Point Jefferson, 

Natchitoches Parish. 


Marthaville, 
Nutchitoches, (c. h.) 


Cloutierville, 
Coushattee Chute, 
Kisatchee, 


Orleans Parish, 
Fort Pike, 
Plaquemines Parish, 


Grand Prairie, Point Michael, 
Jesuit’s Bend, Southwest Pass. 
Point a la Hache, (c.h.) 


Point Coupce Parish. 


New Orleans. 


Showing where Gas-Works and Water- Works are Wanted. 


48 Counties, 340 Towns, 2 Gas-Works, 1 Water-Works 


Dominique’s Store, 


LOUISIANA. 


Ascension Parish. 


Live Oak, Tureaud. 


Donaildsvitle, (c. h.) New River, 


Albemarle, 


Assumption, (c. h 


Big Bend, 
Evergreen, 


Arcadia, 
Brush Valley, 
Buckhorn, 
Iverson, 


Belleview; (c. h.,) 
Bistenau, 

Bossier Point, 
Collinsburgh, 


Adams, 
Albany, 
Bayou La Chute, 


Hlamburgh, 


Alpha, 
Augusta, 


Ashton, 
Caledonia, 
Deerfield, 
Floyd, 


Aimwell, 
Casto Springs, 
Enterprise, 
Finlay’s, 


Allen’s Settlement, 
Argus, 

Athens, (c. h.,) 
Cane Ridge, 
Dorcheat, 

Flat Lick, 


Black Hawk Point, 
Fairview, 


Black Jack, 
Grand Cane, 
Keatchie, 


Assumption Parish. 


Church, 
-») Crane’s Forge, 


Plaincourtville, 
Star. 


Avoyclles Parish. 


Nolmesville, 
Mansura, 
Marksville, (c. h.) 


Bienville Parish. 


Saline, 

Salt Spring, 
Sparta, 
Walnut Creek. 


Moreauville, 
Simmsport. 


Loggy Bayou, 
Mount Lebanon, 
Mud Branch, 
Ringgold, 


Bossier Parish, 


Cotton Valley, 
Filimore, 
Knox Point, 
Orchard Grove, 
Caddo Parish. 
Cook’s Store, 
Greenwood, 
Mooring’s Port, 
Shreeveport, (c. h.,) 


Plainville, 

Rocky Mount, 
Sentell’s Store, 
Tone’s Bayou. 


Spring Ridge, 
Summer Grove, 
Sunny Side. 


Caleasieu Parish. 


Hickory Flat, Lake Charles. 
Lake Arthur. 


Caldwell Parish. 


Castor, Long Lake, 
Columbia, (c. h.,) Mount Pleasant. 
Copenhagen, 


Carroll Parish. 

Oak Grove, 
Pecan Grove, 
Vista Ridge. 


Joe’s Bayou, 
Lake Providence, 
Monticello, 

Oak Bluffs, 


Catahoula Parish. 


Ford’s Creek, 
Funny Louis, Trinity, 

Green’s Creek, White Sulphur Springs. 
Harrisonburgh, (¢. h.,) 


Claiborn Parish. 


Forest Grove, 
Gordon, 
Haynesville, 
Homer, (c. h.,) 
Lanier, 
Lisbon, 
Minden, 


Sicily Island, 


Quay, 

Rose Hill, 
Scottsville, 
Shongaloo, 
Sugar Creek, 
Wiseville. 


Concordia Parish, 
Flowery Mound, 
South Bend, 

De Soto Parish. 


Kingston, 
Logansport, 
Longstreet, 
Mansfield, (c. h.,) 


Tooley’s, 
Vidalia. 


Pleasant Grove, 
Pleasant Hill, 
Red Bluff. 


East Baton Rouge Parish. 


Baton Rouge, (c.h. 


Greenwell Springs, 


:) Magnolia Springs, 
Manchac, 


Plain’s Store, 
Stony Point. 


East Felleiana Paish. 


Clinton, 
Jackson, (c. h.) 


Boeuf Prairie, 
Hurricane, 
Oakley, 


Bayou Goula, 
Gross Tete, 


Brookline, 
Douglass, 
Plankville, 


Carrollton, 


Cote Gelee, 
Raceland, 


Bayou Barbary, 
Benton’s Ferry, 
Coelk, 


Chickamaw Bend, 
as, 


Oakland, 
Port Hudson, 


Franklin Parish. 


Woodland. 


Pullaway, Winnsborough, (c.b.) 
Red Mouth, Yellow Bluff. 
Warsaw, 


Iberville Parish. 


Plaquemine, St. Gabriel, (c. b.) 
Rosedale. 

Jackson Parish. 

Timberville, Woodville, 

Vernon, (c. h.,) Wyatt's Cross Roads, 
Vienna, 


Jefferson Parish. 


Jefferson, La Fayette City. 
Kenner. 

La Fayette Parish. 
Vermillionville. 


La Foarche Parish. 
Thioodeaue, (c: h.) 
Livingston Parish, 


French Settlement, Ponchatoula, 
Hollywood, Springfield, 
Independence, Walker. 
Madison Pari-h. 

De Soto, Quebec, 

Milliken’s Bend, Richmond, (c. h.) 


New Carthage, 


Alabama Bayou, Hermitage, Red River Landing, 
Centreport, Livonia, The Village, 
Cypress Point, Morganzia, Waterloo, 


False River, Point Coupee,(c.h.,) Williamsport. 
Rapides Parish. 


Alexandria, {c. h.,) Cheneyville, Lecomte, 


Barnwell, Cotile, Liberty Creek, 

Bear Creek, Hineston, Lucky Hit, 

Big Creek, Huddleston, Spring Creek. 
Sabine Parish. 

Anacoca, Dillonsburg, Nashborough, 

Burr’s Ferry, Fort Jessup, Negreet, 

Columbus, Mauny, (c. h.,) Toro. 


Mill Creek, 
Saint Bernard Parish. 
Bienvenu. 
Saint Charles Parish. 
McCutcheon’s Landing, Taylor, St. Charles C. H. 
Saint He'tena Parish. 


Greenburg, (c.h.,) Prospect Hill, 
Hog Branch, Robert’s Mills, 
Kemp’s Mill, Tangapaho. 


Saint James Parish. 


Convent, 
Grande Pointe. 


St. John Baptist Parish. 


Amite City, 
Darlington, 
Dennis Mills, 


Cantrelle, Vacherie Road. 


Bonnet Carre, Edgard. 

St Landry Parish. 
Arnaudyville, Big Cane, Opelousa, 
Atchafalaya, Dunbarton, Plaquemine Brulee, 
Ballew’s Ferry, Grand Coteau, Pouppeville, 
Bayou Boeuf, Leonville, Ville Platte, 


Bayow Chicot,(c.h.) Mermenton, Washington. 
Saint Martin’s Parish. 


Faussee Pointe, 

La Place, 

Myrtle Grove, 
Saint Mary’s Parish. 


Centreville, 
Charenton, 
Franklin, (c. h.,) 
St, Tammany Parish. 
Madisonville, 


Bayou Chene, 
Breaux’s Bridge, 
Chicot Pass, 


New Iberia, 
St. Martinsville, (c.h.) 


Alligator, 
Berwick, 
Brashear, 


Jeanerett’s, 
Pattersonville. 


Covington, (c. h.,) Parkerville, 


Lima, Mandeville, Sun. 
O’Rourke’s, 
Tensas Parish. 

Ashwood, Mound Bayou, Water Proof. ‘ 


Kirk’s Ferry, St. Joseph's, (c. h.,) 


Werre Bonne Parish. 


Houma, (ce. h.,) . Laurence, Tigerville. 
Union Parish. 

Cherry Ridge, Lindville, Shiloh, 

D’Arbone, Marion, Spear’s Store, 


Downsville, Ouachita City, 
Farmersvitile,(c.h.,) Pipesville, 


Vermillion Parish. 
Grand Chenier, 
Wachita Patish. 


Prevost, 
Spring Place, 


Union Cross Roads. 


Abbville, Perry’s Bridge. 


Indian Village, 


Trenton. 
Monroe, (c. h.,) 


Washington Parish. 
Franklington, 
Palestine, 
Roberts, 

West Baton Rouge Parish. 
Lobdell’s Store. 

West Feliciana Parish. 
Laurel Hill, St. Francisville, (c.h.) 

Winn Parish. 
Louisville, 
Montgomery, 
Pine Ridge, 
Saint Maurice. 


Bailey’s Mills, 


Shady Grove, 
Davidson, 


Stubb’s Mill. 


Bruly Landing, 
Bayou Tunica, 


Bertrand Prairie, 
Good Water, 
Kyishe, 


Saline Mills, 
Wheeling, 
Winfield, (c. h.) 


a 
oe 


SSEWERAGE AND ‘THE PrusstAn GOVERNMENT.—A com- 
mission from the Prussian government having visited 
England during the year 1860, to inspect the sewerage 
works of the metropolis and other English towns, went 
over, amongst others, Carlisle and West Ham. Mr. R. 
Rawlinson having afforded assistance, and so facilitated 
the attainment of the object of the journey, has re- 
ceived a letter signed “Bernstoff,” presenting in the 
name of his Prussian Majesty’s government a copy of 
the work on the church of St. Sophia, at Constantino- 
ple, as an acknowledgment of the assistance afforded, 
showing a satisfactory appreciation of the services 
rendered. We may suppose that the Prussian govern- 
ment have some idea of moving in sewerage and drain- 
age works, 











NOBEL’S PHOTOMETER. 


Our readers are familiar with the construction of pho- 
tometers for the measurement of the illuminating power 
of artificial light. Their object is to show the relative 
value of different illuminating agents; and we -have 
dwelt upon the importance of all gas companies mak 
ing daily use of a photometer in order to maintain a 
uniform standard quality of the gas they manufacture. 
We here present an illustration of a photometer con- 
trived by Mr. Nobel, of England, for the purpose of 
ascertaining and measuring the power of the chemical , 
rays of light. : 

It is well known that sunlight induces chemical ac- 
tion when certain substances are exposed to its influ” 
ence. Advantage has been taken of this fact in the 
construction of this instrument, in the familiar example 
of a mixture of chlorine and hydrogen gases, which, 
on exposure to sunlight, unite and form hydrochloric 
acid. The completeness of the union of the two gases 
is proportioned to the actinism, or number of chemical 
rays in the light, which may thus be measured. 

The instrument is constructed of a glass tube, A, 
which communicates by means of a flexible tube, with 
a reservoir containing equal quantities of hydrogen 
Fig.d and chlorine mingled to- 
gether. E is a capillary 
tube, communicating 
with A at the upper part, 
and with a small cup 
containing water, F, at 
its lower end. A small 
quantity of water is in- 
troduced into the lower 
end of A, for the purpose 
of absorbing the hydro- 
chloric acid. The min- 
gled gases are allowed 
to flow into the tube A 
from the reservoir, by 
turning the stop-cock B, 
the cup F being empty 
during the filling to per- 
mit, the incoming gases 
to expel the atmospheric 
air from the tube A 
through the small tube 
E and the cup F, When 
the atmospheric air is 
all replaced by the min- 
gled gases, the stop-cock 
B is closed, the cup F is 
filled with water, and 
the instrument is sus- 
pended by the hook K, 
and exposed to the influ- 
ence of the light which it is desired to measure. The 
action of the light upon the mingled gases causes them 
to combine, and the resulting hydrochloric acid is ab- 
sorbed by the water in the botton of the tube A. As 
the gases are absorbed, the pressure upon the surface 
of the water in E is lessened, and the external atmos- 
pheric pressure forces the water up the capillary tube 
E. A graduated scale is attached to the tube E, by 
which the height of the water column may be ascer- 
tained and the force of the chemical rays be measured. 
The elevation of the water will, in a given time, vary 
with the intensity of the chemical action of the light 
upon the mingled gases, and its energy may thus be 
denoted by the photometer. 

—< @—_______ 

Waste or Coat 1x Mrxine.—Of the “ten yard,” or 
30 feet coal vein in South Staffordshire, England, it is 
estimated that one-third is left in the works as refuse, 
and the pillars that support the roof occupy one-third, 
so that not much more than one-third is actually 
brought to the surface. 




















Tne New River Water Company or Lonpon.—The 
New River Company of London, England, are now en- 
gaged in removing their old aqueducts and reservoirs 
in different parts of the metropolis, and building on 
the sites they occupied, During the last few weeks 
the well-known canal which used to supply the real 
water to Sadler’s Well’s Theatre, has been drained dry 
and filled in, and large iron water-pipes have been 
placed in its bed. The reservoir in Coppice Row has 





also been removed, 
i 
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WATER-WORKS OF AMERICA. 
DETROIT, MICH. 


The official report of the secretary of the water 
commissioners for the year ending December 31, 1861, 
presents some interesting facts, of which we give an 
abstract. It will be seen that the figures in the tables 
exhibit a steadily increasing demand. 

The whole number of gallons of water distributed 
during the past year, is 870,036,451, being an increase 
over the quantity distributed last year, of 87,923,864 
gallons. 

The number of United States standard gallons of 
water distributed during the year, and the average 
daily number of gallons distributed, in the different 
years from 1852 to 1860, inelusive, is as follows : 











: | YEARLY. DAILY, 

—— | xo. OF GALLONS, | NO. OF GALLONS, 
1852 - - - - -| 235,940,271 963,022 
Se | 303,531,743 831,594 
1854 - - - - -| 376,265,126 1,030,863 
1855 - - - - | 542,807,364 1,487,148 
1856 - - - - -| 692,124,305 1,891,050 
ey = ee 697,090,523 1,909,837 
1858 - - - - -]| 718,091,207 1,981,071 
se60 |. - - | 482,112,587 2,142,774 
“ae | 870,036,451 2,383,661 








The average daily distribution of water the past 
year, was 2,383,661 gallons. Assuming the population 
of the city to be 46,835, as given by the United States 
Census, the average daily distribution of water to each 
inhabitant would be 50% gallons. But it is generally 
believed, from estimates based on the number of fami- 
lies, the school census of children, and the number of 
votes polled, that the population of the city is much | 
greater than that given by the United States Census, 
and estimating by the number of votes polled at the 
last November election, on the ratio of votes to the 
population of other cities, the population of Detroit 
may fairly be set down at 60,000. This would make 
the average daily distribution of water to each inhab- 
itant 39§ gallons. 

The total amount of iron pipe in use is as follows: 

INTERIOR DIAMETER. PERT. 


30 inches, - - - - 327 
24 zi: - - . . 14,384 
20 ” - - - - 507 
| ted - - - - 60 
a - - - - 1,525 
—- . . - - 528 
— - - - - 17,018 
aia - - - - 14,704 
— - - - - 24,104 
= - - - - 116,003 
- - - - 16,004 
2 wg - - . - 808 





Total, 205,507—88 miles, 4,867 ft. 
AMOUNT OF WOODEN LOGS NOW IN USE, 
Laid in 1840 and 1841, - - - - 22,779 feet. 
“ 1841 and 1852, - - - - 19,917 “ 
“ by the Water Commissioners 
since 1857, 
$ inches interior diameter, - 48,585 <“ 
a as 7 - -45,621 “ 


Total, 131,902—24 miles, 5,182 ft. 
Total pipeage—Iron pipe, - - 38 miles, 4,867 feet. 
Wooden pipe,- 24 “ 5,182 “ 


Total, 63 miles, 4,769 feet. 
LOG BORING SHOP. 

During the year the engine has run 133 hours—and 
there has been bored, sawed, and reamed, for the works, 
13,024 feet of wooden logs. 

NEW RESERVOIR, 

The stone and brick lining in the east basin was 
completed, and the water was again let in, on the Ist 
of June last. 

A fence has been erected around the top of the re- 
servoir on the water side of the walk, and a hedge of 
white cedar has been set around the outer line. A 
brick sewer has been constructed from the waste-weir 
of the reservoir to the Russell street sewer. This 
branch of the works is now regarded as fully com- 
pleted, 


RAIN-FALL, AND HEIGHT OF WATER, 

The depth of rain which fell at the city of Detroit, 
during each month of the year 1860, (snow reduced to 
water,) observations made by Mr. J. Berry, and the 
surface of the Detroit river below the water table of 
the engine house, are as follows : 





Surface of River 


RAIN-FALL. below water table 





Highest.| Lowest. 

















MONTHS. | Inches. | Tenths. 

} | Feet. Feet. 
January,..... seehas Rad i ae a a. 8 tS. 

ROE 5a sods pasbeae foe ae ee S. 776.0 
SS ee eee } 1 5 }4.-815.8 
resid ows wns keel ook 7 | 4.3|4. 9 
Es ee $8 |}4.1)]4. 3 
Seas | 2} & |85)4. 6 
EE ene ees mee 4’ 2 ie. 2 
oe eee eee ree a | 52S. 624.4 
BREE. 5 500000000: Beer |3.7)4. 7 
OCEODEF, «22 o-.05000000+ | 2] 8 |4 2)]4.7 
November, ......... oe 2 1) 8 (RRS, SS 
CS i 'cacis ios wie | 5 S 14, 214, 3 

Total, | 35 | 5 | 








lowest March $d, 7.0. In 1855 the highest water was 
Dec. 31st, 2.7; the lowest March 20th, 6.8. In 1856, 
the highest water was Jan’y 2d, 2.7; the lowest Dec. 
18th, 6.0. In 1857 the highest water was Feb. 25th, 
3.0; the lowest Jan’y 15th, 5.5. In 1858 the highest 
water was June 16th, 2.4; the lowest March 15th, 4.9. 
In 1859 the highest water was Dee. 30th, 3.0; the 
lowest Nov. 13th, 5.7. In 1860 the highest water was 
July 6th, 3.3; the lowest Nov. 24th, 6.5. 

The quantity of water which has fallen at the city 
of Detroit in each year, from 1840 to 1860 inelusive, 
is as follows: 



































YEAR. FEET. | IN. DEC. YEAR. FEET. | InN. } DEC. 
= = ie 

| 
1840,...| 3 3 | 256 ||1851....] 4 4 | 201 
1841....| 2 9 | 925 11852 ....} 3 | 11 | 720 
1842....| § 7 | 989 ||1853.. .| 8 3 | 872 
1848....| 8 2 | 414 //1854....| 4 0 | 679 
1844....| 3 | 11 | 824 |/1855....] 5 | 11 | 889 
1845....| 2 | 9] 439 |]1856 ...| 3 | 8 | 750 
1846....} 4 4) .171 ||1857 .....] 4 0 188 
1847... | 3 6 | 881 ||1858....] 3 4 | 400 
1848..../ 4 | 11 | 594 |/1859....) 2 9 | 650 
1849....] 3 5 | 507 ||1860....] 2 | 11 | 500 
1850....| 3 4 | 7381 | - ——— 
|| Total,..| 76 | 0 | 084 











The average annual rain-fall for the twenty-one years 
past, was 3 feet 7.43 inches. 

The greatest quantity which fell in any one month 
during the twenty-one years, was a fraction more than 
one foot and three inches, in July, 1855, and the least 
quantity in any month was a fraction more than the 
sixth of an inch, in February, 1841. 

From the year 1840 to 1857, inclusive, the observa- 
tions were made by the Rev. George Duffield, and 
since 1857 by Mr. J. Berry. 

FINANCE, 

The whole amount received during the past year is 
as follows : 

The amount received from ordinary re- 








SOUPIETD 6c ckicce.s pees lated hs dh oes 64,981 17 
The amounts received by loan on bonds,is 50,000 00 
ga) ees $104,981 17 


The whole amount received from water-rates during 
the past year was $49,434 90, being $655 86 more 
than the amount received the previous year. 

The whole amount of expenditures of the Board 
during the past year was $78,971 37, of which 
$18,957 61 was for reconstructing, enlarging, and ex- 
tending the works ; $14,543 01 was for pumping water, 
repairs and management of the works ; and $45,470 75 
was for miscellaneous expenditures, of which $43,836 71 
was for interest on the loans. The available balance 
on hand is $59,141 80. 

The entire expenditures of the Board for 

reconstructing and extending the works, 

including $24,500 advances on new 

engine, and deducting $13,180 80 

REE, OP. sc'selisebediessc sdepieon .- 595,783 45 
Balance on hand,.........cessecesess 61,692 56 


Expenditures and balance on hand..... 657,476 01 








The total liabilities incurred by the 
DONG ES. cvcnansasyeoscacns +. 650,000 00 





Excess of expenditures for construction 
and balance on hand, over liabilities 
MOULD) «iso's jcc ced casetedavecde ete 


———e 








The whole amount paid during the year 
past for interest on loans, and current 
expenses over and above credits to 





IB ER.. i. ccuier erase csensawes . 54,997 84 
The whole amount received for water- 

SRUO TN. coke hod és saceeaees wees. £9,434 90 
Showing a deficit of....... paises so esepy SUR ee 


in the receipts to meet the annual current expenses 
and interest. Extraordinary and unexpected expend- 
itures were required to be made at the engine-house 
the past season, and further extraordinary expendi- 
tures will be required to be incurred there the coming 
season, for new boiler and repairs on both engines, to 
render them effective and sure to rely upon to keep up 
the supply of water. The entire receipts from ordi- 
nary resources, since the works have been under the 
management of the present Board, have exceeded the 
expenditures for the eurrent expenses, and interest, 
$7,476. It should be borne in mind that the present 
works are constructed on a much larger scale than is 
required to supply the present population of the city, 
and adequate for at least three times the present popu- 
lation, and that a large sum of the amount received 
by loan, was expended to provide means of protection 
against fires, which, so far, is properly chargeable to 
that branch of the municipal expenses, and not to the 
water fund, for the reason that this protection is afford- 
ed to a large amount of property which does not in 
any manner whatever contribute to the water fund. 

The rates at present charged for water are as low, 
or lower, than that charged by other works of similar 
character, and sufficient to meet all expenses properly 
chargeable to the works. It is undoubtedly wise 
policy to continue to furnish the inhabitants with water 
at the lowest possible rate; but as the receipts from 
rates constitute the only resource to meet the expenses 
and continue the supply of water, they should at no 
time be less than sufficient for that purpose, and if 
such portions of the expenditures as are now paid by 
the works, which are properly chargeable to other 
funds, were paid by the city at large, no change in 
the present established rates would be required. 

The works being constructed on a scale to provide 
for the wants of the next generation, it is but just to 
the present, to keep the rates as low as possible and 
meet the present requirements, and rely upon an in- 
crease in the uses of water from the works, to increase 
the annual receipts, which, it is confidently expected, 
should the works be relieved from the payment of the 
interest properly chargeable to other branches of the 
city government, will be sufficient, before the amount 
of excess of the receipts over the current expenses 
since the works have been managed by the Board is 
absorbed, to pay the current expenses and interest, 
and leave a surplus annually to go into a sinking 
fund. 

The sum of $150,000 has been gbtained under the 
act of the Legislature of February 10th, 1857, and 
authority is given under said act to loan the further 
sum of $100,000, 

The whole amount of interest received for the money 
obtained by loans during the period of its disburse- 
ment in the construction of the works, is $55,112 69, 
being seven per cent., the rate paid on the loans, 

The whole cost of the main and distributing pipes 
laid by the Board is $377,222 11, and of the other 
branches of construction, reservoirs, engine-house, en- 
gine, fire hydrants, &c., $231,242 14; total, $608,- 
964 25; less $13,180 80 credited to the above, leaving 
the net amount expended for construction, $595,783 45. 
And the amount expended by the Common Council, be- 
fore the works were placed under the management of 
the Board, was $181,015 93, making the total amount 
expended for construction of the works, $776,799 38. 

The whole amount expended by the 

Commissioners for construction since 

Mares 166, 1063.46 | .ss05 0 s000 co $595,783 45 
The value of such parts of the old works 

now in use, being engines, engine- 
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house, tower, distribution pipes, wharf 
lot, and reservoir lot on Prospect 
MRO AN gash Se oc oee shook ce ccee VE000 
Present valuation of works.....++....- 689,788 45 
To which add balance on hand........ 61,692 56 





Valuation of the works, and cash on hand 751,476 01 
The total liabilities of the works are ... 650,000 00 


Value of the works over liabilities.....$101,476 01 

During the year permits were issued to one hundred 
and seventy-nine families to procure water free of 
charge, on the certificate of the Director of the Poor 
that they were unable to pay therefor. 

There were five hundred and twenty-five water- 
takers returned by the collectors during the year to 
be shut off for non-payment of water-rates, a large 
number of whom promptly paid the amount due, 
when informed that they were returned ; of those shut 
off, one hundred and twenty-two have paid the amount 
due, and had the water again let on, 





HISTORY AND DESCRIPTION OF TIE WORKS, 

The reconstruction and enlargement of the works, 
which have been in progress for the past seven years, 
may now be regarded as completed, with the exception 
of the new pumping engine, which, although construct- 
ed and set up, has not been accepted and brought into 
service, and it may not be deemed out of place here to 
give a brief sketch of the history of supplying the city 
with water, and a description of the works. 

The soil upon which the city of Detroit is built, is 
underlaid by stiff impermeable ciay, extending down 
to a rock base, and there is not within the limits of the 
city a well supplied with water from what can be 
termed a spring, but what few wells there are, are sup- 
plied with surface water, which has been found, by 
analysis, to contain one hundred and sixteen grains of 
solid matter to a gallon, a great part of which mat- 
ter is cathartic in its properties. 

The present site of the city was occupied by Indian 
villages at the period of the discovery of the country, 
in the year 1610, The legitimate settlement of the city, 
by a white population, was in 1701. To the natives 
and early settlers, as well as the present inhabitants, 
the river which rapidly sweeps past the city, was the 
unfailing source of the supply of water, which was con- 
veyed to their dwellings in casks, hauled in carts, and 
in buckets slung at either end of wooden yokes which 
were borne on the shoulders by male and female. The 
want of a distribution throughout the city of an ample 
supply of so great an clement of life, and comfort, as 
pure and wholesome water, which is so essential to the 
health and prosperity of any city, and also to the se- 
curity and protection of life and property against fire, 
had long been felt, and the project of supplying the 
inhabitants with water by means of water-works was 
agitated at an early day. But nothing decisive was done 
until 1825, when works were commenced by individual 
enterprise, and in 1827 the citizens were first supplied 
with water from them. A company was subsequently 
organized, who made an effort to obtain a supply of 
water by boring, and sunk a pipe to the depth of two 
hundred and sixty feet, and failing to obtain water, the 
project was abandoned. This company continued to 
extend their works and made every effort to supply 
the inhabitants with water in the face of pecuniary 
loss and the complaints of the public until 1836, when 
the city purchased the works, and at once projected 
new works on a larger scale, and their construction 
was commenced in 1837, which were completed and 
brought into use in 1841. From this time until 1852, 
no important improvement or addition had been made 
to the power or capacity of the works to supply, ex- 
cept an additional engine, while wooden logs had been 
extended in all directions to an almost indefinite ex- 
tent, and the nine miles of wood pipe originally laid 
had increased to thirty-five miles. 

These were principally of two-inch bore, and gener- 
ally connected with a five-cights of an inch lead pipe, 
and the receipts from water-rates during this time, fell 
short of meeting the current expenses, and interest, 
over $85,000. For several years there had been many 
complaints of an irregular and insufficient supply of 
water, and it was evident to all that the requirements 
of the city had outgrown the capacity of the works to 


supply, and to provide for the future wants of our rap- 
idly growing city, works were required to be con- 
structed on a much larger scale. When the control of 
the works were placed under their present manage- 
ment, which, in 1853, projected and commenced the 
reconstruction and enlargement of the works on a scale 
commensurate with the rapid growth of the city, and 
sufficient to meet the demand that might be made upon 
them, to supply at least three times the then present 
population, a brief description of the work accom- 
plished is as fellows: 
NEW RESERVOIR, 

Four acres of land upon the Mullett farm, between 
Russell and Prospect streets, north of the Gratiot road, 
had been purchased by the Common Council in 1851, 
for the purpose of erecting thereon a new reservoir, 
which had been, with the other property, transferred 
to the Board. : But the commissioners foreseeing the 
probable necessity at an early day of a more extensive 
system of supply, as the population of the city should 
increase, and after careful examinations and surveys 
in 1854, purchased ten acres of land on the Dequindre 
farm, north of the Grafton road, about one and a half 
miles from the river, being the highest accessible point 
of land in the vicinity of the city, for the purpose of 
constructing the distributing reservoir thereon. The 
cost of the land was and it was expected that 
the lot on the Mullet farm would sell for an amount 
that would reimburse them for this outlay. 


hed ee 
$7,965, 


The con- 
struction of the reservoir was commenced that year, 
and so far completed as to be brought into use in the 
fall of 1857, but it was not fully completed until the 
past season, 

The reservoir is constructed in two basins, by rais- 
ing earth embankments to a height of thirty feet. The 
embankments are one hundred and three feet through 
at the base, and fifteen feet at the top. The slopes of 
the embankment are one and a half feet to one. The 
inside slopes are lined with a heavy stone wall, topped 
out with brick. The outside slopes are sodded, a flight 
of stone steps is built on the inside slope of either 
basin, from the top of the division embankment to the 
bottom, a flight of stairs is built on the west side of 
the reservoir, from the grounds outside, to the top of 
the terrace; the terrace is graveled and a fence is 
constructed on the inner side around the basins, and on 
the outer side a hedge of white cedar has been set. 
Either basin is two hundred feet square at the top, and 
one hundred and fourteen and a half feet at the bot- 
tom; the two basins cover nearly four acres. The 
total storage capacity of the two basins is 10,000,000 
United States standard gallons. The top water-line is 
fifty feet above the intersection of Jefferson and wood- 
ward avenues, and seventy-seven and a half feet above 
the river. The esplanade on the top of the reservoir, 
which is fifteen feet wide and one thousand three hun- 
dred feet around the basins, affords a commanding 
view of the city and surrounding country, and is a de- 
lightful promenade for health and pleasure. The water 
is forced by steam-power from the river into the reser- 
voir, through an iron pipe, twenty-four inches interior 
diameter, and from thence distributed to the inhabit- 
ants by an iron pipe twenty-four inches interior diam- 
eser, extending from the reservoir directly to Wood- 
ward avenue, connecting with distribution pipes of 
smaller size at different points. The large main is to 
extend to Cass avenue and connect with a ten-inch 
pipe leading to the ten-inch pipe in Michigan avenue, 
which, when done, will materially increase the effec- 
tive head of water throughout the city. An eight-inch 
iron pipe also leads from the reservoir down Orleans 
street connecting with all pipes on the line to Jefferson 
avenue. A twenty-four inch pipe is laid through the 
division embankment of the reservoir, thus connecting 
the two basins, and will serve to equalize the height of 
water in them; pipes are also extended through the 
embankments on the north side of the reservoir pro- 
visionary to supply of water to an additional reservoir. 
Stop-cocks are set in the pipes passing through the 
embankments, in stone vaults constructed in the em- 
bankment, which are reached from the top of the em- 
bankment by ladders in chimneys. A waste pipe, a 
clearing pipe, and a sewer, are laid in the embank- 
ment, which is connected with a sewer extending 
to the Russell street sewer. The average daily con- 





‘sumption of water during the past year, was 2,385,661 





gallons, having nearly doubled within the past five 
years. The capacity of the reservoir, it will be seen, 
is more than four times this amount. The net cost of 
the reservoir was $116,287 55, and including the cost 
of the lot, $123,650 97. The keeper of the reservoir 
resides on the premises, and the gates are opened to 
visitors at proper hours, under proper regulations, dur- 
ing the summer season, 
NEW ENGINE-HOUSE, BOILER-ROOM, AND CHIMNEY, 

The new engine-house, boiler-room, and chimney are 
erected on the river side of the old engine-house on the 
wharf, foot of Orleans street. The engine-house is 
forty-six by twenty-three feet on the ground, the ele- 
vation from the surface of ground is sixty-five feet, the 
extreme exterior height from the bottom of the well to 
the roof is seventy-three and a half feet, from the bot- 
tom of the well to the water-table is fourteen feet, and 
to the floor of the engine-room is twenty-nine feet, and 
from the floor of the engine-room to the ceiling is forty- 
four feet. The section of the building below the engine- 
house floor, comprising the pump-room and well, is 
constructed of stone, very solid and massive. The 
foundations of the whole structure, and the division 
walls in the well are of massive blocks of stone, five 
feet in thickness, resting upon two courses of oak tim- 
bers, one foot square, running at right angles, resting 
upon solid sheet piling, driven as far as possible, vary- 
ing in depth from twelve to fifteen feet. The whole 
forms the most solid and substantial foundation it was 
possible to make. The first story from the water-table 
to the floor of the engine-room is entirely of cut stone, 
the outer walls are two and a half feet in thickness, 
and the centre wall, supporting the heavy machinery 
above, is five feet thick, of solid stone. The walls of 
the engine-room above the floor are of brick, two feet 
in thickness, firmly bound together with iron rods and 
bands. The external appearance of the building repre- 
sents a building of three stories, though the interior 
is clear above the first story and is wholly occupied 
by the engine. The front of the building is relieved 
by an entrance extending across two-thirds of the front, 
which furnishes two entrances to the building, between 
which is a close room, for the protection of the pipe 
leading from the pump to the reservoir... The windows 
throughout the building are all full length, reaching to 
the floors, and have semi-circular caps of stone, with 
stone casings and sills. The whole building through- 
out is perfectly fire-proof, the wooden sash and doors 
being the only wood that enters into its construction. 
The stone and iron floors are supported by iron girders. 
Close beside this building, and connected with it by a 
door, in the centre of the engine-room,sis the 

BOILER-ROOM, 

This. building is fifty-six by twenty-five feet on the 
ground, and twenty-eight feet in height, internally 
presenting but one story, though externally appearing 
like a two-story structure; like the engine-house, it is 
perfectly fire-proof in every respect, the windows and 
doors furnishing the only wood-work found about it. 
The walls are of brick, sixteen inches in thickness. 
Eight and a half feet from the southwest corner of this 
building, and connected with it by a flue, stands the 

STACK OR CHIMNEY, 
Consisting of a base and shaft, the whole stretching to 
a height of one hundred and twenty-eight and a half 
feet. The first section or base is sixteen feet square 
and twenty-seven and a half feet in height, surmounted 
with a stone cap. The sides contain a single panel. 
The exterior of the shaft is octagon, fourteen and a 
half feet across at the base, and gradually tapering to 
ten and a half feet in width at the top. It is one hun- 
dred and one feet in height and is surmounted by a 
heavy iron cornice. The interior is circular in form, 
and five feet diameter throughout its length. The in- 
terior wall is twelve inches in thickness, between which 
and the wall is an annular air space of five inches, de- 
signed to prevent the radiation of heat, and thus to 
perfect the draft of the chimney. The interior and ex- 
terior of the shaft is furnished with flat iron staples or 
steps, extending the length of the shaft, for the purpose 
of access to the top. This stack is one of the most 
beautiful and admirable structures of the kind in the 
country, completely adapted for the purpose for which 
it is intended. The face of the walls of the buildings 
and stack are laid with red pressed brick. The entire 
cost, in round numbers, of the buildings and stack, in- 
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cluding the iron stairs, columns, and entabletures in 
the engine-house, and cast-iron settings and mason 
work for setting the boilers, is $56,000. The pump- 
well in the engine-house is supplied with water by an 
INLET PIPE, 
Of thirty inches interior diameter, made of heavy boiler 
iron, extending into the river one hundred and fifty 
feet, the outer end being covered with a double strainer 
to prevent the passage of any chance floating substance. 
This end is sunk thirty feet below the surface of the 
river directly in the channel bed, where the freshest 
and purest water flows, and entirely beyond the in- 
fiuence of the shore washings. The pipe is protected 
by a row of piles on either side, filled in with stone. 
The cost of the pipe and getting it in place was $9,- 
374 42. 
MAIN AND DISTRIBUTING PIPES. 

The total pipeage in the city is sixty-three miles 
four thousand seven hundred and sixty-nine feet, vary- 
ing in size from two and a quarter to thirty inches in- 
terior diameter, of which thirty-eight miles four thou- 
sand eight hundred and sixty-seven feet are iron pipes, 
and twenty-four miles five thousand and one hundred 
and eighty-two feet are wooden logs, of which there 
was laid by the Board of Commissioners thirty-four 
miles two thousand two hundred and twenty-seven feet 


of iron pipe, and sixteen miles two thousand three hun- | 


dred and twenty-six feet of wooden logs. Total, fifty 
miles four thousand five hundred and fifty-three feet, 
at a total cost, in round numbers, of $377,000. 

The whole number of fire hydrants set up is two 
hundred and forty-five, and the whole number of street 
reservoirs supplied with water from the works, is one 
hundred and eleven. 

The population of the city and the capacity of the 
reservoirs constructed at the different periods, were as 
follows : 











Years. Population. |frvoir. “Gallons. 
iikiekvsscs'se.] S000 12,010 
astinbeiiecicenss- 2,929 22,800 
DE i keeecenmes 9,100 $53,430 
TE ciiscsnespesso Ob000 10,000,000 











When each of the above reservoirs were constructed, 
they were deemed ample to supply the inhabitants, 
and that of 1840 was supposed to make ample pro- 
vision for the generation to come, and much caution 
was exercised lest it should be constructed on too 
large a scale, at which time it was predicted by some 
that the city would contain a population of 20,000 
within the lifetime of some then living; and now, in 
twenty years, the population has trebled that number, 
and at the same ratio of increase, the reservoir now 
constructed will be insufficient to supply the city in 
less than that number of years. In the construction 
of water-works for cities, their size and capacity are 
never over-estimated. 

Detroit has now a perfect and economical system of 
distribution of an abundant supply of water through- 
out the city. The works being constructed on a scale 
far greater than the present requirements of its inhab- 
itants, but little more will be required to be done for 
many years to come, except to extend the distribution 
pipes, as they may be required, to meet the demands 
by the extension of the settled limits of the city. The 
source of supply is unfailing, and the water, which is 
procured from the beautiful river which sweeps rapidly 
past the front of the city, drawn from the great north- 
ern chain of lakes, is found, by analysis, to be as pure 
and free from all deleterious substances as any in the 
world. 

The citizens of Detroit have always manifested a 
deep interest in the construction of these works, to 
whom all credit is due for the free and glad offering of 
an enlightened and generous popular patriotism that 
dictated the construction, and who sanctioned by their 
approval the heavy outlays necessary for their erection. 

The growth and prosperity of any city, whatever 
its natural advantages otherwise, and however enter- 
prising may be its inhabitants, are largely dependent 
on the character and purity of the water consumed by 
its inhabitants, and the abundance of supply. For the 
diseases, common to large communities, are in’a great 
degree aggravated or mitigated by the quality of the 





water consumed, and the convenience and eomfort of 
citizens is dependent, in a great degree, on a free and 
abundant supply. While, for many branches of me- 
chanical and manufacturing pursuits, a large supply of 
water is indispensable, and without which they could 
not be established in cities, and however accessible a 
supply of water may be from wells in densely popu- 
lated cities, works to supply the inhabitants with water 
from some large body is indispensable, rendered so by 
the numerous excavations in the carth for sewers, 
drains, &c., making it possible for filthy matter to find 
its way into the sources which supply the wells. 

The cost of works of this character must be always 
large, but none murmur at this when they contemplate 
the many blessings it brings—the domestic comforts— 
the protection afforded from the destructive flame— 
to what degree the ravages of disease have been, and 
will be restrained, through the universal facilities for 
cleanliness, personal and municipal, afforded by them. 

The annual receipts, from the easy rates fixed by 
the commissioners, a!ready amounts to about fifty thou- 
sand dollars, and should the increase for the future be 
in the same ratio of the past eight years, it is fair 
to assume that the investment will be remunerative in 
dollars and cents, as it has and will in so many other 
more momentous ways. 


Memsers or THE Boarp or WaTER CoMMISSIONERS, OF 
THE City or Derroir. 
Epuunp A. Brusn, Wirtram R. Noyes, 
ALEXANDER D, Fraser, Juuivs D. Morroy, 
Joun V. RveEnLe. 
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REPORTS OF GAS-LIGHT COMPANIES. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS, 





To the President, Board of Directors, and Stockholders 
of the Milwaukee Gas-Light Co. : 

GENTLEMEN,—It again becomes my duty to lay 
before you our Annual Report for the past year, 1860. 
It has been unnecessary for us to expend anything of 
consequence in construction or improvements—the 
purchase of meters, the addition of about half a mile 
of main pipe, and a few street lamps, is all I haye to 
report on this head, and the rest is entirely financial. 

There have been erected during the past season, by 
orders of the corporation, nine street lamps; on Ist 
of January last there were 306, which, with the above, 
will make a total of 315 lamps at this date. 

On the Ist day of January, 1860, there were 1,384 
consumers actually burning gas, and on the 31st Dec. 
last there were 1,379, including those meters used in 
the city offices and engine houses, being an increase 
of actual consumers during the year ending 31st Dec., 
1860, of 45. 

The amount of coal carbonized for the past year, is 
6,006,900 Ibs., producing 23,995,700 cubic feet of gas, 
being an average yield of 3 99-100 cubic fect per pound, 
of which, together with 73,722 cubie feet on hand at 
last report, 23,948,366 cubic feet were sent out for 
consumption. Of this amount, 14,839,300 cubie feet 
have been consumed by private consumers, and 2,869- 
928 cubic feet by the city for street lamps, engine 
houses, and offices, showing a deficiency of 26 per 
cent.; of this amount, 10 per cent. is actual wast- 
age, the balance being condensation, what is used at 
the works and office, and for re-charging the new gas- 
holder. 

From the statements of accounts appended hereto, 
you will find the true financial condition of the Com- 
pany. You will observe a slight decrease in our re- 
ceipts, as compared with those of the last year, owing 
to a large fire, by which we lost upwards of forty 
consumers—but this is almost entirely counterbalanced 
by the economy we have been enabled to practice in 





the purchase of coal, and otherwise, and the burnt 
district is now oeeupied by consumers of a superior 
class, and doubtless the receipts for the current year 
will fully compensate for the losses of the past. 

I trust, therefore, my report will meet with your 
approbation. 

AH which is respectfully submitted. 

Ez. Irons, Secretary. 

Approved and ordered to be printed, 18th March, 

1861. 





E. Irons, Secretary. 


1 
Construction Account. 
Dr. 
To balance at last report........esee0- 826,175 50 
“ sundries for me’ers, leal-pipe, stop- 
cocks, service-pipes, fittings, lamp- 


posts, castings, labor, &c...... «- 5,151 83 


$331,326 83 











Cr. 
By old meters returned......secceseece 594 00 
“ cash for extra service pipe.......06 1,203 54 


“ee 


balance of Construction account.... 329,429 29 


$331,326 83 


° 
Coxstreuction 1x Account witu CartraL Stock. 
Dr. 
To balance of construction at last report, 326,175 50 


* §6do do per 1860.... 8,253 79 
$329,429 29 











Cr. 


By amount of capital stock at thisdate.. 262,150 00 


“« do of 7 per cent. mortgage bonds 

due July 1, 1862...... Sr errr 21,000 00 
“ amount of 8 per cent. mortgage bonds 

due January 1, 1864....... tom 20,000 00 
* amount of § per cent. mortgage bende 

due January 1, 1865............ 15,000 00 
“ amount of 8 per per cent. semi-annual 

S'S oo ade a keh bawhtiesas sa ve 4,000 00 
“ balance to Dr. of Construction...... 7,279 29 


$329,429 29 





3 
Maxvractcrisc Expense Account. 























Dr. 

To receipts for gas..... Scubinpuceewse ess Serene ree 
Pr moter rent, .s.scs.0e0s eee. 4,504 83 
’ _ lamp-post rent....... «+. 934 25 
ee 7 lighting and extinguishing 

BAINIBS <n930'o su ossae's -- 931 25 
- = forfeited discounts........ 542 20 
- st Pen. cae awe oss “we 2,354 96 
sid e DAE sin onesisinws ine0 0a eee es . 802 09 
5 s old fire-brick, tiles, &c.... 148 50 
$68,748 13 

Cr. 

By cost of coal... ...eeeecerscceeecesees 14,506 66 
“ lime for purifying......-++.ees 550 50 
WAGES. cccsccescovseccecee oe 3,948 68 
highwines for meters.......-.. 444 80 
- iron retorts and other castings. 1,050 00 
se fire-brick and tiles...... ieee 203 12 
os repairs to meters and streetlamps 383 76 
? SONOS écn5wccs cos cL Geneswe ° 564 05 
2 law eEXpeMSeS......cesecees oe» 156 86 
ai office expenses, salaries, &e..... 5,414 03 
interest on bonded debt........ 5,720 83 
él lime plates for purifiers........ 842 44 
-s) sundiies ..... evi etensesseses: MIRUDEEE 

$68,748 13 
4 
Prorit anp Loss. 
Dr. 

To discount on $3,002 50, city orders..... 409 40 
“ unpaid gas bills.......s.seceeeeeeees 370 65 
“ law expenses...... ote eecceceseceee . 168 88 
“ balance to dividend account..... meveis 29,297 65 





$30,246 08 


—_ 
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5 
Divivenp Account, 


Dr. 
To 5 per cent. dividend, July, 1860°>...... 13,032 50 
January, 1861.... 18,107 50 
“ balance to sinking fund.......eeseeeee 12,014 95 


$38,154 95 


“ 5 “ “ 








Cr. 
By balance dividend account, Dec. 31,1859, 8,857 30 
“ balance profit and loss, as per No. 4,... 29,297 68 





$38, Lod 95 


Boarp or Direcrors AND Orricers OF THE MILWAUKEE 
Gas-Ligur Company. 
Directors. 
E. II. Bropueap, 
FE. Cramer, 
a. D. Horton, 
President of the Farmers and Millers’ Bank, 
Jonn G. Ixbusci, 
President of the State Bank of Wisconsin, 
Avex, MircneE.t, 
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Report ON THE GaAs oF THE SuRREY CensuMERS’ Co, 
or Lonpoy.—Dr. J. Northcote Vinen’s fortnightly re- 
port on the gas supplied by the Surrey Consumers’ 

Company is as follows: 








Number of , Maximum | Minimum | Average 
Week noaing| amber of Light. Light. Light. 
| | Candles. Candles. Candles. 
} | 
1861. 
May >) ae 4 | 1 12.84 13 84 
Junel,....| 4 | 15. oa 14.08 | 14.59 
I 











The volume ef hydrocarbons was equal to 4 per 
cent.; carbonic acid, 1 per cent. ; 
gen, none, 


sulphuretted hydro- 
Ammonia was present on May 22d, 23 

27th, and on June Ist. Maximum pressure, 2 inches 
2-10ths ; the minimum 2-10ths, 
pressure averaged 7- 


The ordinary working 
10ths of an inch. 
Sete Sian 
RESULT OF FORTY YEARS’ WORKINGS IN 
THE ANTHRACITE COAL FIELDS 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


BY P, W. SHEAFER, ENG, OF MINES, POTTSVILLE, PA, 


PROGRESS OF THE COAL TRADE, 








Tons. Tons. 
Amount mined in 1820. $65 | Am’t mined to 1850. ..19,513,009 
se “ to 1830. 359,191 “ “ to 1860. ..59,164,S08 
* — 1810 4,819,751 
Total amount mined in 40 years.... 2... 046 eee e+ 93,906,799 


Where Mined. 
From the first coal field..........+. 


Total Tons. 
ee ec cee. cece ccc: e435, G00, 901 








* Pe FF Nese ene PoreTT UTE TT ee 
= third “ 096 W.0006eadacSee sudo ee weieine cic oeenee 
MOET Covet anresk wah ieee Cue N004-se 0 002 0000 83;000, 009 


The products of the above Coal Fields from 1820 to 1860, and 
their Avenues to Market. 








From the First Coal Field— Tons. 
ae Seehnigh: Canals. c'.<:. on<ccce vocescce dee ceweveansces TiORE ee 
2d. Philadelphia and Reading Railroad Retains owe - -- 28,797,836 
Ms MIURA, CONSE. Sec cs ccs scarves s vines oste cess Gt10,008 
MS Valon Canalis os ccaecesicccsccees aN eKok tetecsucas Speeeee 
5th. Lykens Valley Railroad..... pion kanes oocs ccue “SOTAES 
6th. Dauphin and Susquehanna Railroad.............. 146,100 
%th. Lehigh Valley Railroad..........cesceeeseeses ous _ 880 

OOO sxe ep ust Chk Sas 8S Séese Raweincss cs 2eccO0,O00\N00 


Less via Reading Railroad and Schuylkill Navigation 
Company from Ashland, &c., in the second or middle 


ERRNO i092 awed) WING tayo dabbuted asad sieescdess - 1,499,705 
48,853,801 

From the Second or Middle Coal Field— Tons. 
ist. via Lehigh Canal ........... .. Fetetb aes ecccccess 9,230,036 
2d. via Lehigh Valley Railroad................ eee kg 


3d. via Reading R.R. and Schuylkill Canal from Ash?’d. 1,499,705 
4th. via‘Shamokin Railroad.......... piste cawye «++ 1,023,318 
5th. via Treverton Railroad... 








cesececeaccees cossccess 456,288 
6th. via McCauley’s Mountain Railroad.......... sees. $2,654 
Total Second Coal Ficld........cccceccccccecceees - 12,933 318 








From the Third or Northern Coal Field~— Tans, 
ist. via Delaware and Hudson Canal..........+-.se0+2 8,102,978 
2d. via Pennsylvania Coal Company’s Railroad...... . 4,835,469 
$d. via North Branch Canal « ......0- ceweseveceee ce 5)282,165 
4th. via Delaware, Lackawanna and W eibion Railroad. 2,764,437 
Sth. via Lehigh and Susquehanna Railroad............- 484,591 

Total Third Coal Field..... sccccoce. cooccceese «22,062 640 


In a former communication published in the October 
number, 1858, of the Merchants’ Magazine, I furnished 
the areas of the anthracite coal fields of Pennsylvania, 
as follows, in detail: 

First Southern, or Schuylkill Coal Field, Sg. Miles, Acres. 








1. East of Tamaqua, mostly covered by the lands of 
the Lehigh Coal and Nav. Co.......-sse- ee eeee 16 16,240 
2. Tamaqua to Pottsville. ....-.-eseeeseeececeee --. 86 23,049 
3. Pottsville west to fork of basin......... sddinncieieren Oe 85,200 
4. North Fork, Lykens Valley prong.......e.--.00. 16 10,249 
5. South Fork, Dauphin prong.... ....ee. eeeeeeee 15 9,290 
6. North Mine Hill range......sescccscccecccccsee 8 5,120 
Total area of the First or Southern Field....... 146 93,440 
Second, or Middie Coal Field. S7. Miles. Acres. 
Shamokin District......... SHS Saeesas 68 SeseeeEs 50 =. 82,000 
Mahanoy ......+0s0« Mat uputeescaaansieidense- seen ae 26,249 


Beaver Meadow, Hazleton, Big and Little Black 


. ar °: 
Creek Basins... 35 £2,400 


Pee eee cece verses essesseressseses 





rie sn 6-0 Need: ase cevenbesages ov 05060 ‘ons 126 80,640 
Sq. Miles. Acres. 
Third, Northern, Wyoming and Lackawanna Coal 





Biss .5,00. ssancarencseneees ieciacess «covenss 19S BRR 
Totai area of the anthracite coal fields......... 470 300,800 


We have now shown the area of the several coal 
fields and the amount of coal exhausted from each. <A 
more difficult task remains, viz., to show the contents 
of coal in the areas just described. 

A solution of this problem is almost impossible, from 
the fact that if you multiply the thickness by the above 
areas it will not furnish the cubic quantity, for the 
reason that the coal beds do not lie in horizontal strata, 
but vary in their degrees of inclination from 10 to 80 
degrees; therefore, the greater the inclination of the 
coal beds the greater area is covered by them, often so 
as to double the surface area, but not in the same pro- 
portion can you count an increased quantity of coal. 
Our experience shows us that the steeply inclined coal 
beds in the red ash districts are generally so crushed 
and broken as to be almost valueless. The steep in- 
clinations are generally in the north, on which account 
north dipping coal beds in the red ash region are not 
generally desirable. We have a remarkable example 
in the Sharp mountain, which does not show a success- 
ful colliery in a distance of 40 miles; its coal beds are 
nearly vertical. 

We illustrated this fact in 1854. Of the 105 cel- 
lieries then in operation, there were but— 

15 north dipping beds, producing..... esee 175,954 tons. 
74 south - = + eeceeces 1,315,792“ 

To keep our estimates of coal quantity on the safe 
side we will calculate the areas as if horizontal, say 
300,800 acres of coal. 

The third element is the coals thickness. 

This varies in the several coal fields. 
approach to the facts is as follows: 

The southern coal field embraces the red, white and 
grey ash coals, averaging 25 yards of coal, 

The middle field about 15 yards of coal. 

The northern field “ 15 “ < 

Total Coal Areas and Approximate Quantities. 

Less 16 for work- 
ing and breaking. 

First, Southern Coal Field, $3,440 acres by 25 yards 
coal’s thickness—11,308,824,000 cub. yds. or tons.. 5,653,120,000 

Second, Middle Coal Field, 80,640 acres by 15 yards 
coal’s thickness—5,854,964,000 cub. yds. or tons... 2,927,482,000 
Third, Northern Coal Field, 126,720 acres by 15 yards 
coal’s thickness—9,119,872,000 cub. yds. or tons.. 
800,800 acres. Total, 26,361,076,000 cubic yards or 


tons, net. .cccceee eanaties $00 60ceccvccce cece. 60645,180,008,000 
Deduct amount mined in 40 years........ $3,856,759 


The nearest 


4,599,936,000 








OO CRONE, 6. cccs ec vekiecnccicwsnds suees 13 096,681,241 
Tons B 


Amount mined # acre in the Acres. Acre. 





Southern Field... ......... 48,853,801 tons from 93,440 522 83 
Middle O. cecttiqgens dae « $0,640 160 33 
mrovenera ©. deu caus ue Bae, 640 bd 126,720 174 15 
ae epee .§8,856,759 300,800 278 77 
Popuiation of Consumption Increase. 
United States. Increase. Tons. Tons. 
1820.......... 9.688,181 Satie a DB. i 
1880.......... 12,866,020 3,227. 889 859.191 358 S26 
1840.......-6. 17,069,553 4,203,453 4819,T51 4,469,569 
1850.......... 23,191,876 6,122,423 19,513,009 14,693,258 
1860.......... BI,41,9T7 $450,101 59,164,893 89,651,709 





This product of 83,856,759 tons of coal is from Penn- 
sylvania alone, whese population in 1860 was 2,916,- 
018. 


The whole area of anthracite in Pennsylvania is but 
4%) square miles, and is all contained in the seven 
counties of Schuylkill, Carbon, Luzerne, Columbia, 
Northumberland, Dauphin, and Lebanon.—Philadel- 
phia North American. 
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TrRRIGATION AND SEWERAGE aT Eprnsurcu.—Some 
fifty years ago an occupier of land in the village of 
Restalrig began to cut horizontal outlets for the sew- 
age matter across his meadows; and thus began a sys- 
tem of irrigation which has since been extended over 
300 acres—in fact, the whole of the land on the east 
between Holyrood Palace and the sea. Many successive 
crops of grass aye now annually produced there, which 
yield an enormous revenue to the proprietors of the 
soil—the Earl of Moray, and Mr. Millay, of Craigen- 
tinney. In the very centre of these irrigated meadows 
stands the cavairy barracks of Piershill. It has been 
repeatedly alleged by the inhabitants that this system 
of irrigation is at once illegal and injurious to the 
public health. A report of a committce of the police 
commissioners, new before us, puts the case in the 
strongest terms. The conterminous proprietors, they 
say, have no right to the sewage of the city of Edin- 
burgh. But supposing they had, they have no right 
to create with that sewage a succession of foetid stag- 
nant marshes, so foul, so nauseous, and so disgusting, 
that no language can describe them. The cholera of 
1832 decimated the inhabitants of Restalric. The 
meat in the larders of Piershill could not be kept from 
rapid decomposition. The health of the troops suf- 
fered. Ague, marsh fever, erysipelas, were common 
diseases in the hospital. It was also asserted that the 
milk produced by the unhappy animals which are fed 
on this drainage grass, is in the highest degree un- 
wholesome ard unfit for food. With a far deeper im- 
port it was broadly insinuated, in the same publication, 
that the palace of Holyrood was from these reasons a 
most unsafe residence for her Majesty and the royal 
family. These allegations were met at the time with a 
counter statement for the proprietors, from which an 
impartial observer may discover that there are at leas’ 
two sides to the question, and that the defenders had 
not the worst side. The whole controversy has been 
set at rest by the Royal Commission, who, in their re- 
port, have pronounced that the irrigation at Edinburgh 
is comparatively innocuous, and that with proper pre- 
cautions it might be made wholly so. We have no 
great wish to disturb this view of the case; but we 
think it proper to point out that this report altogether 
wears more of the aspect of arbitrary assumption than 
that of calm judicial inquiry. In the meantime, let us 
point out that the sewage ought, at all events, to be 
distributed by subsoil drains, as the commissioners 
suggest in their report, in place of open ditches, as 
they are at this moment.—LZondon Builder. 

—_—_—_~@92—__— 

Gas 1x Carcutta.—At an ordinary general mect- 
ing of the Oriental Gas Company lately held in Lon- 
don, the meeting was congratulated on the steady pro- 
gress of the company. Upwards of eight miles of 
mains had been laid during the past year in the streets 
of Calcutta. The chairman said they were told that 
the natives did not like gas, that it would inter- 
fere with the punkah, and that it could not compete 
with cocoa-nut oil. Experience had shown, however, 
that it did not in the least interfere with the punkah ; 
that it was more than three times cheaper than oil; 
and that fully one third of their customers were natives. 
Till last year, £200 or £300 was a common price to 
pay for the introduction of gas into a private house; 
and the company had a eustomer on whom the first 
charge had been no less than £2,000. The directors 
were now enabled to offer fittings at a price which 
presented a great inducement to persons to take the 


gas, 
; —_— aS 


Water Surety or Lonpoy, Exc —The highest source 
of the London water-supply on the Thames is Hamp- 
ton. The population of the valley of the Thames 
above Hampton is upwards of 700,000, and in very 
few of the towns in which this population is com- 
prised, have drainage works been carried out. 
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In no one respect is modern warfare more distin- 
guished from the ancient modes of campaigning, than 
in the new appliances which are brought to bear 
upon the various details of military equipment, and 
which are suggested by the wide diffusion of the 
laws of science. Although the teachings of science 
are eminently pacific, and her devotees are mostly 
men to whom the secluded library, the laboratory, 
or the peaceful scenes of nature are more familiar 
than the routine of the tented field, yet we find the 
various systems of warfare claiming a large meed of 
attention from those who have been accustomed to 
pursue other investigations; and experiments with 
newly invented offensive weapons are conducted 
with the same precision, and demand the same close 
application, as characterize the labors of the student 
while endeavoring to elucidate some cherished 
theory, or while engaged in the laudable task of 
rendering some of the abstruse laws of philosophy 
more plain to the understanding. 

It is a well-known maxim among military men, 
that the more deadly and destructive weapons of 
warfare are constructed, the more pacific is their 
ultimate tendency. Notwithstanding this apparent 
paradox, it is doubtless true, and the records of his- 
tory afford evidence that since a noted improvement 
has taken place in the efficiency of field pieces, and 
other destructive appliances, battles have been 
marked by a proportionately less effusion of blood, 
and the comfort of the individual soldier has been 
more particularly cared for. In the numerous ex- 
periments which have been from time to time in- 
stituted to ascertain the improved power and range 
of artillery, economy has also been largely promoted, 
and a noted saving has been experienced in the 
quantity of powder employed. By the use of rifled 
guns almost the entire force of the gases produced 
by the ignition of the powder, is rendered available, 
and a far greater range and accuracy of aim is at- 
tained. Nor is this all, for a much less charge of 
powder answers for the same purpose than was 
formerly used, and thus two important objects are 
gained at the same time. 

But although a number of other valuable improve- 
ments have been instituted in offensive weapons, 
science has also suggested the use of other means 
which occupy an auxilliary and subordinate position. 
We refer more particularly to those appliances 
which are becoming used for purposes of reconnois- 
ance—for daily and nightly observations of the camps 
and fortifications of the enemy—and which, in other 
connections, have been before noticed in our col- 
umns. Being closely connected with the specialities 





to which we mainly devote our attention, and prom- 
ising to be important objects of practical application 
for other than warlike designs, it is probable that 
their present use may secure for them an earlier ap- 
preciation than would otherwise have happened. 

It has already been mentioned in the daily press 
that Mr. Granr had visited Fortress Monroe for the 
purpose of practically testing the power of the cal- 
cium light, in making nocturnal examinations of the 
positions of the enemy, and of obtaining information, 
from a safe distance, of the various particulars 
which are important to the opposing commander. 
It is stated that, using a small paraboloid reflector, 
the observer, at a distance of half a mile, could dis- 
tinctly discover the battery on the bank at Newport 
News, where a portion of the United States army 
are encamped. As the reflector concentrates all the 
beams of light, of course the parties making the ob- 
servation are in total darkness, and but for the prox- 
imity of the effulgent rays, no conjecture could be 
made as to their precise position. A great deal of 
confidence has been felt by some officials as to the 
results of these experiments, but the inference seems 
natural that unless a far greater distance than half 
a mile can be attained without too much dispersing 
the rays, or diminishing their brilliancy to too great 
an extent, a reconnoisance by daylight would be far 
more effective. In some instances where conceal- 
ment under cover of night might be adopted by an 
opposing force for some new movement, the judi- 
cious use of the calcium light might be advantageous, 
but at the distance of half a mile the observer would 
be in danger, and the light would serve as a target 
against which the enemy’s fire might be directed 
with success. Although the operator may remain 
at a distance from the light, and regulate the focus 
of the reflector with precision, yet a well directed 
battery could render the whole neighborhood of the 
reconnoitering party unsafe, and might effectually 
check any attempts at similar essays. It seems na- 
tural, therefore, to conclude that although this light 
may be used in certain circumstances, yet at times 
it may prove rather dangerous than otherwise. If 
the intensity or quantity of the light could be in- 
creased and thrown beyond the range of rifled bat- 
teries, then great results would be sure to follow its 
use, but we fear that too much has been claimed for 
it in the present state of its efficiency. 

Other lights have been suggested for the same 
purpose, and a greater range has been claimed for 
them than the calcium light. Prof. Way’s electric 
light, and the magnesium light have each been men- 
tioned as well adapted for throwing an intense flood 
of luminous rays over. a wide expanse of country. 
One of the principal objections to the former is the 
power required to produce the requisite current of 
electricity, which however easily applied where 
such facilities abound, would be difficult to obtain 
in the nomadic routine of camp life. The magne- 
sium light is said to excel all others in the brilliancy 
of its power, and to diffuse rays more nearly resemb- 
ling those of the sun in actinic strength. This light 
is obtained in a very simple manner by merely feed- 
ing to the flame of an ‘alcohol lamp, a very fine mag- 
nesium wire, which, in burning, emits the most in- 
tense brilliancy. Two difficulties stand in the way 
of the regular operation of this light—in the first 
place it is almost impossible to obtain the magne- 
sium wire drawn of a perfectly uniform thickness. 
The slightest irregularity in the diameter of the 
wire, which would be almost imperceptible to the 


eye, is sufficient to cause an unequal intensity of 


iluminating power. In addition to this, it is neces- 
sary that the wire be fed to the flame with perfect 
uniformity. This is done by clock work mechanism 
working with great precision, and should be con- 
structed with the greatest delicacy. At present 
prices, metallic magnesium is very expensive, being 
furnished at but little less price than gold; although 
a greater demand for it would cause a speedy reduc- 
tion in value. 





Gas, by its buoyant power for ballooning purposes, 
has already been used by opposing armies for making 
reconnoisances of the enemy’s strength, and so great 
efliciency has been attained by some eeronauts in con- 
troling their movements, that in the minds of certain 
sanguine individuals aerial navigation is assumed to 
be a feasible matter. Be this as it may, it is certain 
that a more perfect bird’s eye view can be obtained 
of surrounding countries from a balloon, than caa be 
procured by any other means. In the late French 
and Austrian War, valuable information was 
received by the aid of sronauts, who ascended to 
such an altitude as to be beyond the reach of 
harm, but were enabled to procure an accurate in- 
sight into the plans of the defences of the opposing 
army. Experimental reconnoisances have been 
already made by sanction of the Government at 
Washington, by Mr. Lows, who ascended to the 
height of 450 feet, accompanied by a telegraphic 
operator with complete apparatus for transmitting 
intelligence. The balloon was securely held at this 
altitude, and a fine insulated wire conveyed the in- 
formation thus procured, to head-quarters. It is 
said that the first trial of this system convinced a 
number of intelligent observers of its entire feasi- 
bility, and it may yet be adopted as one of the most 
efficient means of obtaining intelligence, when other 
methods are impracticable. This means of making 
observations of the enemy’s position is, in our 
opinion, more plausible than any other, and we in- 
cline to the belief that it possesses far more expedi- 
ency than any attempts at nocturnal reconnoisance, 
which have been yet suggested. The opportunity 
which is now presented for testing the utility of 
seronautic observations, will, we suppose, be fully 
improved, and the question as to their importance, 
which has been for some time in abeyance, will 
doubtless be settled. 

ee 
OUR THIRD VOLUME. 

This number commences our third volume, and 
we could wish it had stumbled upon a more au- 
spicious day, but we all have to take life as it 
comes, and in our case there is no reason why we 
should complain of past experience—future success 
is ours to command. 

We shall not send the Journat to any but those 
who order it, and subscribers who wish to continue 
will remit $3, with their full address, to the 

American Gas-Licut Journat, 
No, 39 Nassau Street, 
New York City. 








— ae 

Personat.—We have recently had the pleasure of a 
visit from Mr. Hasetrixe, the able and popular editor 
of the London American, who revisits this, his native 
country, for the purpose of corresponding with his 
journal on subjects connected with our unfortunate 
civil war. We tender Mr. Hasertive our best wishes 
for the suecess of his enterprise. 


2 
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Kine Broruers’ Cray Retorts.—Mr. E, W. Bars- 
tow, No. 83 Maiden Lane, N. Y., is the agent of these 
excellent retorts, and is prepared to make contracts 
with gas companies for their immediate delivery. We 
recommend Mr. Barstow to the attention of the North- 
ern gas companies, who can obtain any information 
respecting the retorts by addressing him as above. 





Repvuction 1x THE Price or Gas in Exetanp.—We 
still continue to hear of the reduction in the price of 
gas in many towns of England. At Devizes, the price 
has been reduced by the Local Improvement Com- 
pany, from 4s. 7d to 4s, 2d. per 1,000 cubic feet. The 
profits last year are reported to have been £688, of 
which £188 were appropriated to the general expendi- 
ture of the town. 

The Ton Bridge Gas Company have made a reduc- 
tion in the price of their gas, from 5s, 10d. to 5s. per 
1,000 cubic feet. 

The Stonehaven Gas Company have also resolved 
to make a reduction of 4d. per 1,000 cubic feet. The 
present price being 8s. _ 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


O. P. Q., of Vt.— You are right. The calculation is a 
very simple one, based upon the well-known law—the 
intensity of light varies inversely as the square of the 
distance. 


A. B. T., of N. Y.—The process is a very pretty one, and 
although it may work well when minute quantities are 
used, yet on the large scale it will not pay. Besides 
this, it is not really new, and there is nothing patent- 
able about it. 


E. L,, of N. Y.—1. We should think an average pres- 
sure of about one inch sufficient. 2. No doubt more 
gas would be used through the day, during the summer 
months, for cooking purposes, if @ higher pressure 
were maintained. Al present through the day the 
pressure is so slight, as sometimes to give @ very poor 


flame. 


P.T. J., of N J.—The earliest English patent connected 
with the distillation of coal, was granted August 19th, 
1681, to John Joachun Becher, and Henry Serle, for 
“anew way of making pitch and tarre out of pit cole, 
never before found out or vsed by any other, * * * which 
being putt into practice may be of great advantage to 
our subjects in generall,” 


A. H. F., of Pa.—A water which holds in solution only 
5 or 6 grains of solid matter, may be considered very 
pure—unless the salts are in themselves particularly 
unwholesome. The Schuykiil river at Philadelphia, 
contains about the above quantity, and is considered a 
very pure stream. 


L, E. X., of Pa— We have seen oils extrocted from pe- 
troleum, whose boiling point was but little above the 
freezing point of water, Petroleums vary much in 
composition, even those which are brought from neigh- 
boring wells may differ greatly. 

A, Z., of Md.— Your fears are entirely unfounded, for 
there is no danger whatever. We are wisparing in 
our denunciations of burning-fluid, but the oil you 
speak of, if purchased from the honorable parties you 
name, may be relied upon with perfect confidence. 

V. A. T., of Ky.— We advise you to wait a few weeks. A 
gentleman of this city is engaged in construcing a new 
Sorm of the apparatus, for which a patent has been 
applied. It will be a great improvement upon the old 
pattern, and will almost save its cost in the limited 
amount of pipe necessary. 

B. S., of Ind.— We have not received the report this year, 
but should like to be apprised of the present condition 
of the company. We will thank you lo send us a copy, 
if you have one to spare. 

J. E. F., of Mo.—The specimen arrived safely. although 
delayed on the way. It is not a coal but a slate, much 
resembling the slates which are found in close prox- 
imity to the coal formation. It is not worth having 
analyzed. 

0. 8., of Iowa.—Charcoal is not really an antiseptic, 
It does not prevent decay, but by concentrating the 
evolved gases within its pores, purifies and sweelens 
the surrounding atmosphere A dead animal placed 
in charcoal dust, will rapidly decay, but will not emit 
any noxious smell in consequence of its deoderizing 
power. Skeletons of small animals are often obtained 
in this way, 

M.N., of Wis—The chemical composition of facts is 
well known. They are mostly compounds of stearic, 
margaric, or palmitic acids with glycerin. “Chevreul 
Jirst demonstrated their compound nature, and previous 
to his investigations they were deemed to be simple 


bodies. 

—_—_—_g2—______. 

Demand For Cnear Gas 1x Eprysurcn, Scortanp.— 
We learn from the London Builder that the question 
of cheap gas having been mooted in the City Council 
of Edinburgh Scotland, the Lord Provost incidentally 
stated that he had looked into the Acts of Parliament 
incorporating the gas companies, and he had ascer- 
tained that although there had been a report circulated 
to the effect that the Town Council had a right to 
inspect the books of the gas company, there was no 
foundation for the statement, although there was a 
provision that, while there was only one gas company 
in existence, the dividend should not exceed ten per 
cent.; but as the Council had no statutory right to in- 
spect the booke of the gas company, or to control the 
dividend, such right had never been exercised. 

=6——___—_ 


Aycreyt Artesian Wetts.—Artesian wells were 
known to the ancients; and of those bored many 
centuries ago, some are now to be found in the Oasis 
of Thebes. 

Porosity or Cast-Iron.—Cast-iron, when the sur- 
faces left in casting have been cut away by turning or 
planing, will pass water through its pores, under a 
pressure of about 7,000 Ibs. per square inch. 








REMARKS ON GAS FROM WATER, TURF, 
AND COAL. 
BY G@, HOWITZ, 
Engineer and Manager to the Copenhagen Gas- Works. 


(Concluded from page 3881, Vol. IT.) 


In the Journal fiir Gasbeleuchtung there is a notice 
of Gillard’s water-gas at Narbonne, the component 
parts of which are stated to be: 


950 feet of hydrogen, weighing.... 4.75 Ibs. 
50 “ carbonic oxide, ditto.... 3.54 “ 
454 “© carbonic acid, ditto..... 50.55 “ 


The total quantity, when freed from carbonic acid, 
would therefore be 1000 feet. The heat which that 
quantity of gas can produce in burning is 179,800 
units, allowing 171,300 for the hydrogen, and 8,500 for 
the carbonic oxide; and the amount of heat required 
for its decomposition would be: 

171,800 (hydrogen units)—3870 (units of 

1.56 Ibs. of coal)—110,000 (units of 


13.75 lbs. of carbonic acid)......... - 57,400 units. 
Loss of heat by cooling 1454 cubic feet 
COUP AS Nias scale sreleratedorae eais sia:e%e aeue 2280s 
3 eee Gduececcs Gomae. © 


Twenty-six pounds of coal are also used under the 
boiler, and 79 Ibs. under the retort, for the production 
of 1000 feet of pure gas, making 105 Ibs, If we reckon 
the heating power of the coal at 6000 units of heat per 
pound, the total number will be 630,000, or equal to 
the heat produced by 118 Ibs of coke. If these results 
be compared, it will be seen that 1000 feet of impure 
water-gas, produced by this process I adopted, contains 
800 feet of gas freed from carbonic acid, which has a 
heating power of 136,600 units; therefore, 1000 feet of 
pure gas would give 170,500 units, and would require 
the consumption of 15 Ibs, of pure carbon in the retort 
and 112 lbs. of coke in the furnace. Gillard’s gas, 
1000 feet of which had a heating power of 179,800 
units, required the same amount of carbon in the re- 
tort, and 118 lbs. of coke in the furnace, assuming the 
heating power of the coal used at Narbonne to be 6000. 
It may, therefore, be confidently presumed that no 
great diminution in the amount of fuel, as above stated 
to be requisite for the production of 1000 feet of water- 
gas, can ever be expected. 

The next point to be determined, is the cost of puri- 
fying water-gas from carbonic acid. When the purifiers 
are well arranged, I have found that 1 Ib. of quick lime 
absorbs 0.75 Ib. of carbonic acid, or 6.24 cubic feet, 
but it does so only when alkalies are present, for, they 
facilitate the combination of the carbonic acid and 
lime. This amount of absorption is very nearly the 
quantity which the lime would absorb theoretically, 
The following, therefore, is the calculation for the two 
kinds of water-gas : 

The gas, prepared according to Mr. White’s process, 
if all the water be decomposed, will require, for every 
1000 feet— 


CORO MHS LUINACE S20 c.s0.csicscecews éceee, LED Ube, 
Charcoal in the retort, equal to 15 Ibs. of 
carbon ..... ulate sexees HWseeaenseeee cme Ree {Pe 
EAMG LOR WUPUVING . 6:6 s'0'6'e.40sin 005 dee cece ae 
Gillard’s water-gas, as made in Narbonne, will re- 
quire— 
Coke i €NG FUINACO: ... . cceccccecccecs «ecae. LVS Tbs. 
Charcoal in the retort .......eseeeeees dace, eRe 
Lime for purifying ......-.. AOE CCE ee ceo 


I will next consider the production of gas from other 
substances, especially from common Newcastle coal 
and from turf, both of which, as well as water-gas, will 
serve for mixing with gas from common coal. The 
quantity of fuel required for the production of gas from 
coal and from turf cannot be determined with the same 
accuracy theoretically as water-gas, for those processes 
are more complicated, and involve problems which, so 
far as I am aware, chemical theories have not yet been 
able to solve. 

The cost of making gas from Pelaw Main and other 
Newcastle coal is so well known that I need not state 
it here; but the manufacture of turf-gas is not so gen- 
erally understood, and the process which I have adopt- 
ed during the last year is, I believe, entirely new. 

In Bavaria, turf is used in large quantities for the 
manufacture of gas, according to Pettenkofer’s process, 
which consists in the re-distillation of turf-tar, by 
which means a better result is obtained. 





One pound of turf, dried in the air, yields 5.44 cubic 
feet of impure gas, of the following composition : 
Condensed by bromine .......s.eeeeeceeeeee 
Light carburetted hydrogen and hydrogen.... 
Carbonic oxide ........... os cccececccccsese 
COG AME acces cncacanpvnnsnenngaeieal 


8.5 
56.5 
18.0 
22.0 





100.0 
The production of 1000 cubic feet of pure gas requires: 
Svenececccceecswase) ST 
Coke of Pelaw Main coal.......60+ 28 “ 
Lime for purifying.......ccccsscccscecese 40 “ 


The turf yields, in addition to the gas, 70 Ibs, of 
turf-coke and 6 Ibs. of tar. If we extend Pettenkofer’s 
process, so that the products of the distillation of the 
turf may pass through glowing turf-coke, which can 
be readily done by allowing the charred turf from the 
previous charges to remain in a retort open at both 
ends, we obtain from 1 Ib, of turf 15 feet of impure gas, 
possessing the following constituents: 


Condensed by bromine ........... coccestecde cam 
Light carburetted hydrogen, and hydrogen..... 58.0 
Carbonilo oxide. ......csccccocetenese casces -. 28.0 
Carbonic acid ...... eeccces ed nccedsiceccasees EEE 
To produce 1000 feet of gas, requires of— 
Turf, dried in air..... weeReS witnadinnddeemeaene 
Coke. ..06s006 eae tecneses Je dccadesecicgede OMe 
Lime...... ccc cccceccccccsccecees e's. 8 ldieie 28“ 


and the turf yields, besides the gas, 20 Ibs. of turf-coke 
of very bad quality, and a small quantity of tar. 

To produce 1000 feet of gas from Neweastle coal 
(Pelaw Main), requires of— 


COR a dws caaiwess alvueseedduwewers aveeaw 
COKG cs 6.0 ere ‘MieiCemmakbakantea oceans, Se 
NOS cucu wake Uivavedtidaewdawe wines a so 


and the coal yields, besides the gas, 139 Ibs. of coke 
and 7 lbs. of tar. The gas contains, as is well known, 
3.5 per cent. of hydrocarbons condensible by bromine. 

It will, now, not be difficult to estimate the cost of 
manufacture of 1000 cubic feet of each kind of gas, es- 
timating the cost of the materials at the prices in the 
locality. It must, however, be observed, that the cost 
of the water-gas, as before stated, ig takenat a mini- 
mum, and on the assumption that some means may be 
contrived for decomposing all the steam that passes 
through the retort. The other items of cost are—con- 
struction of works, labor, and wear and tear, These 
can, of course, only be determined by practical work- 
ing, It is probable that the cost of construction for 
coal-gas is greater than it would be for water or turf- 
gas, as a greater quantity of the latter can be made in 
a retort in a given time than of the’ former. On the 
other hand, iron retorts are obliged to be used in the 
manufacture of water-gas, instead of clay retorts, for 
the latter are too porous, and are not suitable for 
working with so great a pressure as is requisite to pro- 
duce economical results with water or turf-gas. There 
would not be much difference in the cost of labor; for, 
although the making of water-gas requires fewer work- 
men than coal-gas, yet greater skill and care are 
necessary to insure the best effects, and to prevent the 
injury which might be caused by a trifling neglect. 
The wear and tear of the retorts in the production of 
water-gas must be greater than in making gas from 
coal, in consequence of the high temperature required, 
and to the oxidizing action; but there is reason to 
think that it would be otherwise in the production of 
turf-gas. 

The great practical difficulty in making water-gas 
is, as already stated, the decomposition of all the water 
used; for the steam that passes off without being de- 
composed not only occasions a waste of fuel and time, 
but it causes also a diminution of the percentage of 
hydrocarbons in the gas. As a proof that it produces 
this effect, I will state the results of one of my experi- 
ments. From 12 lbs. of Boghead coal and 10 Ibs. of water 
there were made 286 cubic feet of gas, of which 5.6 per 
cent., = 16 feet, consisted of heavy hydrocarbons, con- 
densible by bromine. But, 12 lbs. of Boghead coal 
yields 75.4 cubic feet of gas, of which 27 per cent. are 
condensible, or equal to 20.35 feet of heavy hydro- 
carbons—thus showing a loss of about 25 per cent. It 
could, indeed, scarcely be othewise; for, though the 
steam is highly heated, it has, nevertheless, too low a 
temperature to be decomposed, and thus some hydrocar- 
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bon combinations are formed, w which tacoma condensed 
on cooling, 

In order to ascertain whether steam could decompose 
coal-tar at a great heat, I let the steam pass over in- 
candescent charcoal, that had been previously dipped 
in coal-tar. A gas was thus obtained, consisting of— 


Light carburetted hydrogen............ 30 per cent. 


ec dsh cieendereacecesnss' 42 5 
no oc awccaccocnene AB od 
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In this experiment, olefiant gas was not obtained, 
but the component parts of the gas showed clearly 
that the tar was decomposed. 

It is on the decomposition of tar by steam that M. 
Isoard’s process is based. Super-heated and high/y- 
expanded steam is brought into contact with the vapor 
from coal-tar under a high pressure, whereby the latter 
is decomposed with the production, it seems, of heavy 
hydrocarbons. Gillard has, undoubtedly, the merit of 
having decomposed all the steam employed satisfac- 
torily ; but whether the increased wear and tear caused 
by his process will not more than counterbalance its 
advantage, remains to be proved. 

It is evident, from what has been 
water-gas is very costly, and that it cannot compete 
with coal-gas, either in England or in any neighboring 
country which can be readily supplied from England 
with coal ; 
the subject from a theoretical point of view, that the 
cost of its production will ever be reduced to that of 
coal-gas so long as coal can be procured at the present 
prices. But, in other countries, where gas-coal is dear 
and anthracite coal is cheap, water-gas may be eco- 
nomical, 

I will now proceed to the consideration of turf-gas. 
Common turf-gas, it is evident, can only have a limited 


and local application; for the expense of purifying it, 


| densation, or 
| is about equal to 9.7 feet of olefiant gas. 


| 8.5 cubic eset from every lIb., and the gas was 
| contain § 


adduced, that | 


| coal found 


and that there is no probability, looking at | 


ie ‘The result of. one of many experiments will 
serve to prove this assertion. 

Five lbs. of Boghead coal and 15 Ibs. of turf produced 
160.cubic feet of pure gas, with 10.8 per cent. conden- 
sation by bromine; or of the 160 feet of gas, 17.28 
were heavy hydrocarbons. Five ll 
have produced 31.4 feet of gas, with 27 per cent. con. 
§.48 feet of heavy hydrocarbons, which 
The differ- 
ence, 17.28—9.7—=7°58 cubic feet, may have been de- 
rived either by a greater quant ity of gas from Boghead 
or from the turf, or from both. <As 1 
were obtained from the turf and Boghead, and 
cubic feet from the Boghead alone, 
quantity from the turf to hay 
cubic feet. Turf was then distilled and passed through 
turf-coke, so that there was not produced more than 
found to 
This, 


amount 


‘dD per cent. ni Maceo with bromine. 
cau gives from 128.6 cubic feet, an 
There must, 


of 3.2 cubie feet of he: avy hydrocarbons. 





therefore, be thus gained 7.5 8—3,.2—= 4.3 
more from 5 lbs. of Boghead aa 15 lbs. of 
by distilling alone. 
tained by distilling Boghead with a 


which, in its oxy 


them 
kind of brown 
in Bornholm, gweneous 


> 
qualities, very much resembles turf. 
From the foregoing 


that the 


investigations, 
be manifest 


following conclusions may be 


| drawn: 


and the great difficulty of preventing the combustion | 


or smouldering of the turf-charcoal, when drawn from 


the retorts, lessens the economy of the manufacture. | 


Turf cannot be sold on the spot where it is obtained 
at less than 6s. or 7s. per ton; and as it occupies three 
times the space of coal, the expense of carriage is very 
high. Turf-gas, however, possesses greater advantage, 
when it is made in the manner I have mentioned, by 
passing the products of distillation over a mass of glow- 
ing charcoal, whereby not only weigh 
olefiant gas, is decomposed, and a 

gas is obtained from a small ieeeetiier of turf, though it 
does not consist The 
quantity of gas obtained from a pound of turf depends 
on the mass and on the temperature of the glowing 


altogether of illuminating gas. 
> o> 5 


charcoal through which it passes. The more slowly it 


tar, but also the | 
arge quantity of | 


passes through, the better is the result; but in this | 


consists the difficulty of the operation, when it is con- 
ductefl on a large scale. 
yields its gas and tar-vapor with great rapidity ; and 


At the commencement, turf | 


the pressure often equals that of two feet head of water | 


when the gas is exposed to the incandescent charcoal ; 
for this reason, clay retorts are useless. 
of the retort is not, however likely, 


The bursting 
though such an ac- 


| are usually coked at each operation. 


cident might happen; and if, in endeavoring to avoid | 


such an occurrence, t 
the retort, there is a perceptible diminution in the 
quantity of gas produced. 
ever, by no means insurmountable, as the operation 
only requires careful and consta 


he charcoal be packed ligh 
The difficulties are, how- 
nt inspection. 


The advantages of turf-gas are best seen in compari- 
son with water-gas, which requires for its manufacture 


tly in | 


much larger quantities of lime and fuel, exceeding con- | 


siderably the cost of the turf; 
where the freight of coal is very high. 


Turf has the same influence on coal-tar as steam, 


at least, in most places | : 
| coal is of a non-caking quality, open 


which is shown in the following experiment with turf | 


soaked in coal-tar. One hundred pounds of turf ab- 
sorbed 121 lbs. of tar; and 1 lb. of the 
yielded 15 cubic feet of impure gas, 


saturated turf 
consisting of— 
Light carburetted hydrogen............ 70 Ibs. 
ee cee raseases 20° 
NS ibe ies ss cbs danseeces 10 


To make 1090 eubie feet of pure gas required 74 Ibs, 
of tarred turf, and there remained 33 Ibs. of coke of 
excellent quality. Decomposed turf-gas can be com- 
bined advantageously with Boghead gas, and produces 
a better effect from Boghead coal than when it is used 





Ist. That oxygeneous substances, such as water, turf, 
brown coal, H 
ing condensible hydrocarbon compounds into perma- 
nent gases, and, apparently, even into heavy hydrocar- 


bons; but only during the distillation of the coals, 


98, of Borhead would | 
SD 


60 cubic feet of gas 


ve may assume the | 
e been 160—3.4—=128.6 | 








and the purpose for which the coke is required. When 
the heap has been thoroughly rounded off, fine coke 
dust is mixed with water into a sort of paste called 
“blacking,” and with this the whole of the heap is 
carefully covered, excepting about 6 inches in height 
at the bottom, which is left open to admit air for the 
combustion of the coal. Fire is then applied to the top 
of the coke heap close to the chimney; it gradually 
spreads along the line of draught down the chimney, 
and when it has attained sufficient strength, it bursts 
out at the foot of the heap. As soon as this is the 
sase, and the lowest portion of the heap is sufficiently 
coked, the bottom of the heap is gradually covered up 
with dry coke dust, so as to exclude the air and pre- 
vent the waste which would otherwise occur. As the 
fire extends upwards, the blacking gradually burns off 
higher and higher; and as this takes place, the fresh 


| covering of dry coke dust is also extended upwards, 


but so as always to leave space enough between it and 


| the unburnt portion of the blacking, for allowing a 
1 


| sufficient quantity of air to 
8 cubic feet, | 
turf than | 
Similar results were ob- | 


enter to complete the 
coking process, When 
the blacking has burnt of entirely, the covering of new 


and avoid smothering the coal. 


coke dust is made complete, to prevent any further ad- 
mission of air; the whole is damped down and allowed 


| to cool gradually, and water is then poured into the 
| fire to complete the cooling, and to act, to some extent, 


it will, I think, | 


and the like, possess the power of convert- | 


g, ar 
as a desulphurizing agent; aqueous vapor always act- 
ing more or less in that way when in contact with red- 
hot coke. The process is now complete, and the coke 
is drawn for use. 


Besides the round coke heap, with one main central 


| chimney or flue, long heaps, with one or more chim- 


2d. That gas from turf, when decomposed by being | 


passed through incandescent charcoal, yields, in most 


| bustion always enters the 


cases, a far cheaper and more profitable gas for mixing | 
| shape of dense masses of smoke or flame, pass off from 


with the rich and heavy gas from Boghead coal than 

water-gas ; 

bility, be able to compete with the former, 
under special local circumstances. 

— —=—Qr a 

ON A NEW PROCESS OF 


By Mr. Samvet H. Brackwe tt, 


themselves into one of 


OPEN COKING. 
or DupLey, 


All coals divide two classes 


bituminous and anthracitic. The first class is again 
subdivided into caking and non-caking coal. 
these t 


submitted to the process of coking 


It is only 
two varieties of bituminous coal which are ever 


; in anthracitie coal 





there is not a sufficient quantity of gaseous matter 


present to render the process of coking necessary or 
practicable 

The means employed for coking bituminous coal de- 
pend upon whether the coal to be coked is of a caking 
or non-caking quality. 
ovens are almost always used. 
In the best ovens, 
the great objects aimed at are:—first, as high a tem- 
perature as possible, by heating the air required for 
the combustion of the gases, previous to its admission 


into the oven; secondiy, the utilization of the heat 


produced, by carrying the ignited gases under and 
round the oven before allowing them to pass off; and, 


thirdly, the admission of the smalles 
necessary for combustion, at such 


st quantity of air 
gpa in the oven 
as will best prevent any cutting or wasting action 
upon the coal, either during the process of coking or 
afterwards, before the charge is drawn. 

In Seuth Staffordshire, and elsewhere, where the 
-oke fires only 
have hitherto been used. These consist, in their sim- 
plest form, of a brick chimney or open flue, about 43 
to 5 feet high, and about 2 feet diameter inside at the 
base, and 18 inches at the top; around which the coal 
to be coked is carefully arranged, air holes 


in the sides of the chimney. 


being left 
The largest and longest 
pieces of coal are first piled up against the central 
chimney; against and upon these, other large coals 
are piled, until they reach as high as the chimney it- 
self; and outside these again, other coals of smaller 
size, the outside of the coke heap being carefully 
rounded off with smaller coal or cobbles. The quan- 
tity of coal coked in open circular coke heaps varies 
from 10 to 20 tons, according to the quality of the coal, 


and that the latter will never, in all proba- | 
except | 


neys or flues, are frequently used; but in every modi- 
fication of size or shape, the same general principles 
are invariably carried out. The air to support com- 
fire from the surrounding 


atmosphere, and the products of combustion, in the 


the chimneys; there is also always a greater or less 
extent of surface of burning coal exposed to the air. 
In fact, no one of the various processes connected with 
the manufacture of iron, has so great an effect in de- 
stroying the general appearance of an iron-making dis- 
trict, and filling the atmosphere with smoke, as the 


| open coke hearths; and hitherto it has seemed as if it 


| of giving a binding or 


were precisely in this departmcnt of the manufacture 
that it is the least possible to get rid of the nuisance. 
In consequence of having largely employed the pitch 
produced in the distillation of coal tar for the purpose 
aking property to the non- 
caking small coal or slack of the South Staffordshire 


district, the writer’s attention was directed to the pos- 


| sibility of collecting the products of combustion from 


For coking the caking coal, | 
From two to four tons | 








It is well known that all bitu- 
minous coals give off, ia combustion, gaseous products, 


the open coke heaps. 


which yield, by nenienmntien, certain quantities of gas 

zmmoniacal liquor. The quantities of both 
vary greatly, according to the character of the coals 
the more or less perfect condensation of 


tar and 

f 
themselves, 
the gases, and the temperature at which the coking 
process is effected. As a general rule, Cannel coals 
yield the largest percentage; and with all coals, the 
lower the temperature during the distilling or coking 
process, the greater is the quantity of gas tar obtained. 
lity of 
collecting some of these products from the open coke 
A pipe was inserted into the coke heap near 


il 


A few simple experiments showed the possibi 


heaps 
the top of the central flue, and its other end brought 
filled with water. A portion of 
the products of combustion was at once condensed, and 


down into a bucket 


ammoniacal liquor and some small quantity of gas tar 
were obtained. This experiment was followed by more 
careful ones, which led at last to the process of open 
coking now to be described. 

In this new arrangement a central chimney or flue 
From the 
bottom of each chimney, a branch pipe, laid about two 
feet below the surface of the ground, leads off, and de- 
livers into a main pipe running at right angles to it, 


is built in the ordinary way for coke heaps. 


and passing to condensers, which communicate at one 
side with a receiver and at the other with a chimney 
stack, Two dampers are provided for each coke heap, 
one to close the top of the chimney and the other to 
close the bent pipe at the bottom. .The coals are ar- 


ranged round the central chimney exactly as in the 
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ordinary coke heaps; and the heap, when rounded off on 
the outside, is covered with the ordinary blacking, which 
is spread over the entire heap, no open margin being 
left for draft at the bottom, as is generally the case in 
the open coke heaps. Fire is now set to the heap at 
the top; the top of the chimney is closed by its damper, 
thus shutting off all direct communication between the 
open air and the chimney, and the dar per closing the 
bent pipe is lifted up so as to open a free passage into 
the pipe. If the draft of the stack connected with the 
condensers be powerful enough, sufficient air for the 
combustion of the coal passes through the coating of 
blacking to the fire; and as combustion goes on in the 
heap, the gaseous products given off pass into the cen- 
tral chimney, and thence along the branch pipe and 
main, to the condensers. The main is laid with a 
slight fall towards the condensers, and is kept cool by 
a current of water passing over its entire surface; the 
condensers are also cooled by jets of water allowed to 
to flow over them. 

As soon as the fire is at all advanced, gas tar and 


ammoniacal liquor begin to flow from the lower end of | 


the main into the receiver. 
the main, pass into the first large condenser and thence 
into the second, in both of which condensation goes 
on; and, finally, the uncondensed portions of gas pass 
off into the stack. From both the condensers ammo- 
niacal liquor and gas tar are collected and flow into 
the receiver. Condensation in these condensers is 
facilitated by a series of iron plates placed in them, 
against which the uncondensed gases strike as they 
pass onward towards the stack. These means of con- 
densation are very imperfect, and are capable of great 
improvement, but were adopted as being, at the time, 
the most convenient. If the draught of the stack be 
sufficiently powerful, and if the pipes and main are of 
sufficient area, combustion goes on somewhat more 
rapidly than in the ordinary coke fire. No smoke, 
properly so called, is ever visible, except from the top 
of the stack. No open burning surface is ever allowed 
to exist, and consequently, even at night, no flame 
whatever is visible; the blacking never burns off en- 
tirely, but as it dries and becomes partially corsumed 
on its under surface, where resting upon the hot coke, 
it is renewed from time to time—thus preventing any 
unnecessary waste in the coke heap; and consequently 
the yield of coke is larger than in the ordinary method 
of open coking. No greater care is required in attend- 
ing to the fires than in the ordinary coking, and thus 
no extra expense is incurred. 

In the arrangement of the pipes and main, three 
points require attention. First, the area of the branch 
pipes and main must be sufficient for the free passage 
of the products of combustion. The branch pipes 
hitherto employed are 12 inches diameter from the 
chimney to the main, and the main itself is 18 inches 
diameter; but the first should be at least 15 inches, 
and the latter 24 inches diameter. Second, the amount 
of fall, both in the pipes leading into the main, and 
also in the main itself, must be sufficient to carry off 
the condensed products as rapidly as they are formed. 
If this be not the case, the result is, that the gases 
being partially condensed the moment they leave the 
chimney of the coke heap, gas tar is produced, which, 
if it does not pass off at once, is again distilled by the 
great heat of the branch pipes, and solid pitch is pro- 
duced, which gradually accumulates and chokes up the 
pipe. It is, therefore, desirable to have man-holes or 
lids to these pipes, so that they may be examined and 
cleared out from time to time. Third, the cooling of 
the main by a stream of water flowing over it. To 
effect this the main is laid in an open brick culvert, 
which is kept filled with a current of water. It is de- 
sirable to have man-holes on the main also, so as to be 
able to examine it at any time; but if properly cooled 
by water, and laid with sufficient fall, it will keep clear 
without any attention. The water reduces the tem- 
perature below that at which re-distillation of the 
liquid products of condensation can take place, and 
consequently no solid products can be formed to block 
up the main itself; but this depends altogether upon 
the main being kept properly cooled. 

The quantity of liquid products obtainable by the con- 
densation of the gaseous products of coking is very re- 
markable. It is known that in the process of coking 
in closed retorts, the gaseous products given off pro- 





The gases, after leaving | 





duce on an average, by their partial condensation 
alone, 20 gallons of gas tar and ammoniacal liquor per 
ton of coal; and by the imperfect method of condensa- 
tion from open coke fires, as now described, even a 
larger quantity of liquid products is obtained. Every 
ton of coal coked in this manner yields from 30 to 
40 gallons of ammoniacal liquor and gas tar; so that 
in works where 100 tons of coal per day are coked, at 
least 3000 to 4000 gallons are given off into the at- 
mosphere daily, in the shape of smoke and invisible 
vapor. 

In reference to the value of the products obtained— 
ammoniacal liquor and gas tar-—the first is, of course, 
from the excess of aqueous vapor just alluded to, 
weaker than the ammoniacal liquor of gas-works; 750 
gallons of the liquor saturate 72 lbs, of sulphuric acid, 
and produce 112 Ibs, of sulphate of ammonia, a quan- 
tity which, though small in itself, is yet sufficient to 
be worth extracting commercially. The value of the 
second product, gas tar, has not as yet been fully as- 
certained ; the analyses made of it, however, show that 
its constituents are very different from those of ordi- 
nary gas tar, and, apparently, more valuable. It does 
not contain so much naphtha, but a much larger quan- 
tity of the light photogenic oils now so extensively 
consumed in lamps, and a large quantity of paraftine. 





the district from whence the ore is obtained, it is im- 
portant to know their exact proportion and nature be- 
fore proceeding to deal with them. Taking the iron 
from Cleveland as a basis, an analysis of which proves 
it to contain the following average proportion of im- 
purities, viz.: silica, 3.00 per cent.; phosphorus, 1.25 ; 
sulphur, 0.25; carbon, 3.25. 

In order to effect the complete expulsion of these 
from the metal, the chemicals are applied in the man- 
ner hereafter described, taking care to adjust their 
portions so that the quantity of gas evolved from each 
shall be only sufficient to combine with and expel that 
particular impurity which it is intended to attack 
without leaving an excess in the metal. 

F inst.—Hydrofluoric acid gas: This is obtained 
from fluoride of calcium by means of sulphuric acid, 
equal parts of each substance being taken. The gas, 
when thus disengaged, immediately attacks and dis- 
solves the silica, and also any oxyde of titanium or 
titanie acid which may exist in the metal, causing it 
to become alloyed with the iron and greatly improving 
its quality—a result not accomplished by any other 
means, except to a small extent in the refining furnace. 

Seconp.— Nitrogen gas obtained from guano: This is 


| used for the purpose of combining with a portion of 


The great variety of hydro-carbon products existing | 


. . . . . | 
in gas tar, and their great and daily increasing value, 


owing to the numerous purposes to which they are 
now being applied, render any new means of ob- 
taining them upon a large scale a subject of much 
interest. From them are now obtained naphtha, creo- 
sote, photogenic oils of light specific gravity, admira- 
bly adapted for consumption in lamps, heavier oils for 
lubricating purposes, and paraffine, which is used as a 
substitute for wax in the manufacture of the best can- 
dles. Besides these, benzole and other compounds 
have recently been obtained, and are now employed 
largely in the production of the beautiful colors, mauve 
and magenta, which have been so much used in dyeing 
during the last two or three years. So rapidly have 
the purposes to which these hydrocarbon products are 
applicable been extended, that pitch, which was pre- 
viously considered worthless for chemical purposes, 
and had accumulated at chemical works 
waste, has during the last two years come so much in 


as refuse 


demand, that it was its advancing price and the in- 
creasing difficulty of obtaining it that led to the ex- 
periments for collecting the products of combustion 
from open coke fires. The results show how bourdless 
are Nature’s resources, when science discloses the 
means of utilizing them.—Newton’s London Journal, 

: Apatite cian 
FOREIGN NEWS. 


ENGLISH 


RECENT PATENT. 


A patent has been recently granted to Arthur War- 
ner, of London, for Linprovemenis in the manufacture of 
iron, steel, copper, lead, tin, zinc, and their alloys, and 
in the manufacture of coke. In this invention, certain 
solid, liquid, and gaseous matters are introduced into 
the above-mentioned metals while in a fluid state. The 
gaseous substances are chiefly used for the removal of 
silica and other earthy impurities from iron and for 
driving off carbon, sulphur, phosphorus, and other 
volatile matters, and also for rendering the metal more 
malleable and tenaceous, These gases—hydrofluoric 
acid, nitrogen, oxygen, chlorine, hydrogen, and car- 
buretted hydrogen—are evolved and applied to the 
metal as follows: Packages of strong paper, sheet 
metal, or other suitable material, containing the pro- 
per proportions of the ingredients for the formation of 
the required gases, are placed in the ladle or vessel, 
into which the molten metal is run from the blast 
cupola or other furnace, or in which it is heated, 
re-heated, or re-melted, These packages are kept at 
the bottom of the vessel by a suitable arrangement, 
and on the liquid metal being run in, they discharge 
their contents, and the gases are evolved. 

The gases thus formed pass through the whole body 
of metal, causing violent ebullition, which continues 
for a considerable time, until the whole or the greater 
portion of the impurities in the metal are either vola- 
tilized or fused, and rise to the surface as a scum. 
The impurities in iron being of an earthy or gaseous 
nature, and varying in their proportions according to 








the carbon contained in the iron, so as to form cyano- 
gen. As, however, too large a proportion of this gas 
renders the metal brittle and steely, it is necessary to 
be cautious in its use. 

This is used for the purpose 
It is pro- 


Tuirp.—Oxngen gas: 
of decarbonizing and cleansing “the metal. 
duced from the peroxide of manganese, in powder, by 
means of sulphuric acid. 

This has the effect of driv- 
It is procured in the 
ordinary way from a mixture of chloride of sodium 


Fourtu.—Chlorine gas: 
ing off sulphur and phosphorus. 


and peroxide of manganese, acted on by sulphuric 
acid. 

Firtu.—Hydrogen and Carburetted Hydrogen Gases : 
In all cases where it is desirable to de-oxidize the iron, 
one of these gases is used. The hydrogen is procured 
from water, either alone or in combination with sul- 
The 


The carburetted hydrogen is procured from coal tar, 


phuric acid and iron filings or scraps of zine. 


powdered resin, pitch, powdered coal, bituminous 
shale, or other substances. 

This invention is also applicable to many other sub- 
stances which may be used to purify iron. 

The gases are introduced into the metal as follows : 

First.—For the generation of the hydrofluoric acid 
gas, a bottle or vessel containing sulphuric acid is 
placed in a cylinder, or hollow case of paper, or sheet 
metal of the required size. The case or cylinder is 
then filled up with fluoride of calcium, in fine powder, 
and the whole hermetically sealed, 

Second.—For the production of nitrogen, Peruvian 
guano is introduced into the case containing the fluor 
spar in proportions to be determined by the necessity 
of the case; or, as a substitute, another cylinder, con- 
taining liquid blood or urine is employed. 

Third.—For producing oxygen, a similar bottle or 
vessel of sulphuric acid is placed in the case of paper 
or sheet metal, which is filled with peroxide of manga- 
nese in powder. 

Fourth—For evolving chlorine, a similar bottle of 
sulphuric acid is placed in the ease of paper or sheet 
metal, which is then filled with a mixture of chloride 
of sodium and peroxide of manganese. 

Fifth.—F¥or hydrogen, there is placed in the case a 
bottle containing water and sulphuric acid, which is 
surrounded by iron filings or scraps of zine. 

Sixth—For carburetted hydrogen, the cylinder is 
filled with powdered resin, pitch, coal-tar, powdered 
coal, or other suitable substance or composition. 

The required number of these cylinders or cases is 
then packed in a wooden box, which is placed at the 
bottom of the receiver, into which the molten metal is 
run; the said box being retained in its position by a 
perpendicular iron rod running through a bar placed 
across the top of the receiver, or by a wooden wedge 
which is a more simple plan and found to be fully as 
effective. The metal is violently agitated by the pas- 
sage of the gases through it, and is kept in a state of 
ebullition for thirty to fifty minutes, according to the 
quantity acted on. As regards the proportions of the 
various chemicals used, they must be adjusted to the 
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nature of the impurities in the iron and the qualities 
of the metal required. 

This process is also used in a similar manner to 
effect the purification of copper, tin, lead, and zinc. 

Coke is rendered free from sulphur by introducing 
chlorine into the coal while burning. This is accom- 
plished by placing in a wooden box 12 Ibs. common 
salt, 6 lbs. peroxide manganese, and 6 lbs. sulphuric 
acid, either in a glass or lead bottle. This box and 
contenis are placed inside the coke oven and covered 
with a charge of coal, which is then lighted at the top. 
The box is consumed, and the contents being dis- 
charged, a large evolution of chlorine takes place. 
This quantity is sufficient for a charge of one ton of 
coal. 

——____..@e——____ 


LEGAL RECORD. 


Surr acainst a Gas Company. 


At the General Term of the Supreme Court of New 
York, on June 18th, the case of Andres Cassard agst. The 
Manhattan Gas Company was heard. This was an ac- 
tion to obtain and enforce a permanent injunction 
against the defendants, restraining them from remoy- 
ing their gas-meter from plaintiff’s premises, and also 
from cutting off his supply of gas. 

In January, 1858, the plaintiff, by purchase, suc- 
ceeded to the possession and occupancy of the segar 
store, No. 592 Broadway, which at that time was sup- 
plied with gas by the defendants. Subsequently the 
defendants’ collector called with a gas-bill, made out 
against the late occupant, which bill, and another after- 
wards, the plaintiff paid. The plaintiff avers that at 
the time of paying such bills he inquired of the col- 
lector if it was necessary that the bill should be made 
out in any other name than that of the late occupant, 
and that the collector said “No; so long as the bills 
are paid it is all right.” 

Thus matters went on until the first of May follow- 
ing, when the plaintiff was served with notice by the 
company that he must make the usual application for 
supply of gas, and the ordinary deposit in such cases 
required to secure the payment of the bill. Plaintiff 
protested, but asked that his name might be substituted 
for the late occupant’s. The defendants insisted on an 
original application for supply, and informed plaintiff 
that unless it was made, as also the deposit, the gas 
would be cut off and the meter removed. 

Plaintiff then obtained a temporary injunction to 
restrain the defendants from taking such action. But 
upon the trial of the cause the judgment was in favor 
of the defendants, the complaint being dismissed. 
Plaintiff appealed to this Court, contending that the 
defendants should not be permitted to cut off his gas 
as long as the bills were regularly paid. Defendants 
urge, on the other hand, that the plaintiff is not en- 
titled to the benefits of the contract between them- 
selves and the late occupant, and that, in common with 
all others, he must comply with the rules of the com- 
pany. The case was argued and decision reserved. 


——___~<e2—_—___ 


Decuxe or tHE Wate Interest.—It is known 
that the discovery and extensive manufacture of coal 
oil has had a most ruinous effect upon the whaling 
interest. At New Bedford the business has declined 
about one third during the past three years, and it is 
believed will decline fully a third more within the 
present year. More than fifty whalers are lying idle 
at the wharves, and but one vessel is fitting out at 
this, the busiest, season of the year. Several have 
been withdrawn from the whaling business, and others 
have been recently sold to the Government. Oil, 
which .it costs 60 cents to produce, will now bring but 
40 cents; and thousands of casks, which have accumu- 
lated while the owners have been holding on for better 
prices, are stowed away in sheds and covered with 
seaweed. The same depression is noticeable at Fair 
Haven and New London, and also at Honolulu, Sand- 
wich Islands. To New Bedford, which has been built 
up and fostered chiefly by the whale fishery, this de- 
cline of the business will be a serious calamity ; though 
the whales themselves will undoubtedly be grateful for 
the discovery of the oil which is fast superseding that 
hitherto supplied by themselves. 





PATENTS. 


UNITED STATES. 
1,334.—Joseph Neumann (assignor to G. W. Robert- 
son), of Philadelphia, Pa., for an Improvement in 
Hydrants: 


I claim the case or guard, B, in combination with the upper end 
of the barrel of a hydrant cock, the said case or guard being con- 
structed and applied to the cock, substantially in the manner de- 
scribed and for the purpose specified. 


1,344.—C. Bixler, of Rogersville, Ohio, for Improve- 
ment in Water Elevators: 

I claim the combination of box, A, chamber, B, and valves, a 

and c, pipe, C, with the weighted piston, D, rod, E, rope or chain, 

g, shaft, h, gear wheels, i and k, and crank shaft, m, all arranged 


in the manner and operating as a whole, for the purpose herein 
described and shown. 


[This invention relates to a method of raising water and keep- 
ing the same under a pressure or head, whereby it is forced through 
pipes to any convenient place for service, whence it can be used 
at pleasure.] 

1,352.—I. G. Crowell, of Roxbury, Mass., for Improve- 
ment in Pumps: 

I claim the combination and arrangement of the cam wheel, C, 
arms, E and F, connecting strip, G, ropes or chains, J and K, 


pulleys, I, L and M, and pump brake, or lever, 8, substantially as 
and for the purpose described. 


1,354.—W. Freeman, of Mount Carmel, Conn., for Im- 
provement in Lamps: 


I claim, in connection with the draught passages, B B, and ring, 
E, provided with the deflector, H, the guards or flaps, c c, placed 
over the openings or perforations, b b, to operate as and for the 
purpose set forth. 


[The object of this invention is to obtain a simple and portable 
lamp for burning coal oils—one that may be economically con- 
structed and carried about from place to place equally as well as 
lamps for burning other materials which do not require a glass 
chimney to insure proper combustion. ] 


1,357.—H. A. Hall, of Boston, Mass., for Improved 
Portable Filter: 
I claim a portable filter constructed of an india rubber tube, A, 


perforated cap, B, neck, a, flexible tube, C, and mouth-piece, D, 
as herein described and shown. 


1,358.—Charles Harasythy, of San Francisco, Cal., 

for Improvement in Portable Water Gas Ap- 
paratus : 

I claim the combination of the cylinders, e e, with the retort, F, 

boiler, b, and tube, g, in connection with a stove used to produce 


gas as well as for heating, cooking and baking, substantially as 
described and for the uses and purposes set forth. 


1,368.—John Jones, of New York City, and A. K. 
Rider, of Poultney, Vt., for an Improvement in 
Rotary Pumps: 

I claim the two rotary disks constructed with radial and taper- 
ing cogs, engaging with each other as described and shown, and 
arranged in different planes within a tight casing, which is sepa- 
rated into two concentric chambers by divisions, b b’, substantially 
as and for the purposes set forth. 

[This invention is a rotary force-pump, wherein a continued 
rotary motion of two cogged disks, inclosed within a tight casing 
of a circular shape, are employed to produce the action, and also 
the forcing power of the pump. 


1,369.—G. W. Hirchoffer, of Cincinnati, Ohio, for an 
Improvement in Apparatuses for Distilling Coal 
Oil: 

I claim, first, In combination with the upright conical retort, D, 
the grinder, N O, when arranged to rotate in proximity with the 
heated surface of the retort, for the purpose of pulverizing the 
coal and securing the contact of the same, in a minutely divided 
state, with the heated surface of retort, substantially as specified. 

Second, The arrangement of the upright retort, D, grinder, N O, 
and discharge pipe, a, for the purpose of permitting the pulver- 
ized and exhausted residuum to escape from the retort by its own 
gravity. 


RE-ISSUES. 
81.—Emerson Gaylord (assignee of L. M. Ferry), of 
Chicopee, Mass., for an Improvement in Hose 
Coupling. Patented October 7, 1856: 


I claim giving to one of the parts, B, a simultaneous, vertical, 
and lateral movement, substantially in the manner and for the 
purpose shown and described. 

I also claim the combination with each other and with the parts, 
A B, of the bevel-lipped hood, a a, and bevel-faced flanch, b b, in 
the manner shown and described. 

I also claim constructing the hook, a a, and flanch, b b, respec- 


tively with hook and recess, h h’, as and for the purpose shown | 


and described. 

I further claim the combination with the parts, A B, of the in- 
clined faced flanch, b’, staple, c, and wedge, d, in the manner and 
for the purpose shown and described. 

[The object of this invention is to obtain a simple, economical, 
and efficient hose coupling, one that may be very expeditiously 
connected, and a perfect water-tight joint formed.] 


82.—H. G. Nelson, of Mexico, N. Y., for an Improve- 
ment in Water-Wheels, Patented Aug. 28, 1860. 


I claim, first, The combination of the polygonal flanged adjus- 
table collars, F F’ c, with buckets, G, formed of simple plates of 
metal or other material forming connections between the said 
collar and secured to the flanches, c, by bolts, b’, all as shown and 
described, and for the purposes explained. 

Second, I also claim the arrangement of the gates, I I, shafts, 
H H, and sectors, J J, with the shaft, D, vent, C, and case, A, all 
as shown and described, for the purpose set forth. 

[This invention consists in a novel and improved manner of 
constructing the wheel, whereby a very cheap, simple, and durable 
wheel, with oblique or tangential buckets, is obtained. The in- 
vention also consists in an improved gate, arranged and applied 
to the scroll to regulate the discharge of the water therefrom and 
its consequent action on the wheel.] 











Things Ancient, Quaint and Rare. 


Curious advertisements from the New- 
port Mercury, November 7, 1758. 


Newport, November 7, 1758. 
Roke out of His Majefty’s Goal in Newport, 
the laft Day of O¢tober, John Shearman, of 
Portfmouth, Marriner, confined for misdemeanours 
committed at Hifpaniola, an Account of which is 
exhibited by the Prefident. He is thin favoured, 
fomewhat Pock-broken, and has a very remarkable 
cut a crofs his Nofe, the upper Part dented, and 
the End turning up. Whoever apprehends and 
conveys him to the Subfcriber, Sheriff of the 
County of Newport, within thirty Days from the 

Date hereof, shall receive Twenty Dollars. 
Gerorce GARDNER. 





\ | Hereas fome have reported that the Sub- 
|. feriber broke Goal, to prevent his Conduct 
from being inquired into. This may certify, that 
it was not from any Apprehenfion he was under, 
that he embraced the firft Opportunity, to take 
Leave of a cold, perifhing, loathfome Goal, where 
he was confined contrary to Law or Reafon. He 


| is willing to take his Trial, or to anfwer any Com- 


plaint made againft him. 


Roke out of His Majefty’s Goal in Briftol, the 
31st. Day of Odtober, one John Smith. He 
is {mall and flender, of a light Complexion, the 
Top of his left Thum off near the Joint. Who- 
ever fecures him, fhall be well rewarded by 
NatrHanieL Boswortn, Sheriff. 


Sg about a Month ago, from the Houfe 
of Mr. James Gould in Newport, a cloth 
colour’d Great Coat almost new. As the Winter 
approaches very faft, the Owner is obliged to take 
this method to remind the Borrower to return it. 
Just imported from AFRICA, 

And to be fold reafonably, by 
Perer James, at his Houfe in Newport, 
\ Parcet of healthy Negroes, confifting of Men, 

fA. Women, Boys, and Girls. 


Imported directly from AFRICA, 
And to be SOLD reasonably by 
Tuomas & Samuet FReEEsBopy, 
A Parcet of likely Negro Men, Women, Boys, 
and Girls. 


To be Sold at the Town of Provipence, by 
Epwarp ARNOLD, 
Cheap for Cash, or Short Credit, 
{ Our, Four Pounders; Four, Three Pounders ; 
and Two Swivel Guns, 


Joun SHEARMAN. 




















| ae Perfons who have any Demands againft the 
Eftate of John Butts, jun. late of Ports- 
mouth, deceas’d, are defired to bring in their ac- 
counts to Enoch Butts, in order to have them dis- 
charged. And thofe who are indebted to faid 
Eftate are defired to make speedy Payment, which 
may prevent Trouble. Enocu Burts. 


Newport Mercury, July 24, 1775. 











To se Sotp By 
PELEG BARKER, 

Lot of land between the brick-market and the 
Point-bridge, go feet front; faid lot leads 
into the Cove, with a large dwelling-houfe and 
fhop in the front, one on the wharf with a good 
ftore, ftuble, &c., cheap for cafh: Atso a lot of 
land with a dwelling-houfe thereon, upon Little 
rest, South-Kingftown ; alfo a lot of land, contain- 
ing about 14 acres, juft out of town on the road 
leading to Briftol ferry. Said Barker carries on 
the hatters businefs in his ufual place, where his 
good old cuftomers, and others, may be well sup- 

plied with HATS of any fort or fize. 


American SNUFF, 
To se Soxp sy 
George and Robert Lawton, 
{ ANUFACTURED in Pennsylvania 
and efteemed there equal to any imported 
from Great Britain; it is to be hoped that the 
publick fpirit of this colony will not be wanting to 
promote the ufe of this article, if on trial it fhould 
be found to merit it. 
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More Licut Wanrep.—It has been of late a matter 
of much complaint as to the miserable light furnished 
in the district of the New York Gas-Light Company. 
The street-lamps are very dim, and in some places 
seem intended only to render darkness visible, while 
in stores and offices in the lower part of the city, much 
trouble is occasioned, and in some instances, lamps and 
candles have been substituted. If this unwise course 
on the part of the company be persisted in, it will 
surely invite opposition in their district, and we may, 
ere long, hear of the celebrated “ Hydrogenated Fuel 
Company,” as a veritable institution, proposing to fur- 
nish gas for illuminating as well as heating purposes. 
There is gross dereliction of duty somewhere, and the 
company should look sharply enough to their interests 
to remove all cause of complaints, 


Action oF STEAM ON Rep-nor Coxe.—Messrs. Brande 
and Cooper, at the Royal Mint of England, ascertain- 
ed that when steam is passed into a retort containing 
red-hot coke, at the rate of 15 gallons of water (150 
lbs. of steam) to one ton of coke, a great part of the 
steam escapes decomposition. 


Power or Hyprosratic Pressure.—Cast-iron guns 
and other heavy cast cylinders have been burst with 
considerable violence, by hydrostatic pressure. In 
one case, under a bursting pressure of 9,000 Ibs. per 
square inch, a fragment weighing 170 lbs. was thrown 
to a distance of 21 feet. 


Larce Pume.—The pump rod of Davy’s engine at 
the Consolidated Mines, in England, is one-third of a 
mile long and weighs 95 tons. The other rods weigh 


Boston, Mass.—W ater-works cost $5,500,000. Capa- 
city of reservoir, 80,909,730 gallons. About 15,000,000 
gallons of water daily supplied by gravity, distributed 
through 130 miles of pipe. The cost to consumers 
averages about .0576 per 1,000 gallons. Use Wor- 
thington’s meters for large consumers, 

Atpany, N. Y.—Water-works cost $921,892. Capac- 
ity of reservoir, 210,000,000 gallons. 
464 miles: 
gallons, 


Extent of pipe, 
Average daily supply of water, 2,500,000 


Burrato, N. Y.—Water-works cost 
supplied from the Niagara River. 
voir, 15,550,000 gallons. 
pumped by steam-power. 


$552,000. Water 
Capacity of reser- 
32 miles pipe in use. Water 


Atteanany, Pa.—Water-works owned by the city 
corporation; built in 1859, at a cost of $380,000. 
Source of supply, Alleghany river. Capacity of res- 
ervoir, 6,500,000 gallons. 3 miles pipe in use. 

Atroona, Pa.—Water-works built in 1859, at a cost 
of $25,600. Capacity of reservoir, 220.000 gallons, 
supplied from a mountain spring. Water rate, $3 75 
to $16 for private dwellings. 

TEMPERATURE OF WATER IN DEEP Mines.—The high- 
est observed temperature of water in the deepest 
mines of Cornwall, Eng.—1,740 feet—was 96° F. 

Matra anp Mepirerranean Gas Company.—A pro- 
spectus has been issued of the Malta and Mediterranean 
Gas Company, with a capital of £60,000, in £5 shares, 
It is proposed to purchase the existing gas-works at 
Valetta, the chief city of Malta, and to erect others 
for the supply of the three cities of Senglea, Cospicua, 


New Gas-Hoiper 1y Paitapereaia.—A new gas- 
holder is now in course of erection in the Twentieth 
Ward, Philadelphia, occupying the whole square be 
tween Ninth and Tenth, Diamond and Norris streets, 
with a front of five hundred feet in Ninth street. This 
holder, when finished, will measure some one hundred 
and forty-four feet in diameter, by thirty-four feet 
high, and will be capable of holding 500,000 feet of 
gas, 

This holder is intended to equalize the pressure of 
gas in the northern section of the city. A steam-pump 
is kept in motion night and day pumping the water 
from the excavation, while some seventy-nine men, — 
masons and laborers, are employed on the works. 

The protecting wall of the holder is composed of 
stone, which will have an inside lining of brick. Some 
35,000 perch of stone, and about 300,000 bricks, will be 
used in its construction. A neat three story brick 
office has been erected on Diamond street, which is 
now in course of completion. 


Warer Priviteces or tue Tuames.—The portion of 
the river Thames over which the privileges of the Lon- 
don watermen extend is 90 miles in length, from Wind- 
sor railway bridge to Yantlet creek, near Southend. 


Power or Tue Exectric SrparKk.—Oxygen and hydro- 
gen explode by the electric spark when mixed with 
five times their bulk of steam. A mixture of air and 
carburetted hydrogen requires one-third of steam to 
prevent its inflammation. 


Gas In Wates.—The Swansea, Wales, Gas Company 
have fixed the maximum price of gas at 4s. per 1,000 


40 tons, making a total weight of 135 tons. 





and Vittoriosa. 





cubic feet. 














PORTABLE GAS-WORKS. 


UNION WIRE-WORKS. 





SCIENTIFIC BOOKS. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 





UTLER’S PATENT PORTABLE 
ROSIN GAS.WORKS, 


FOR 
Dwellings, Churches, Country Villages, 
As well as for Consumers in Large Cities. 
JOHN BUTLER, 
No. 112 Fulton st. and 15 Henry st., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


OR LIGHTING RAILROAD CARS 
AND STEAMBOATS 
erwirit GAS. 

The whole process of Filling the Gas-Holders of 
a Railway Train, requires but Three Minutes. 
Apply to the 
NEW YORK CAR & STEAMBOAT GAS. CO., 
No. 117 Fulton st., N. Y. 


ORTABLE GAS WORKS.—S. T. 
McDoveatt’s Patent Portable Gas 
Works, for making Gas from Rosin, Rosin Oil, 
Coal Oil, Naptha, Grease, etc. These Works com- 
bine the latest improvements in gas making, and 
are guaranteed to be superior to any in market. 
They are made of all sizes, suitable for either 
country or city use. No county house is complete 
without its Gas-Works. Gas Stoves of every de- 
scription on hand and madeto order. For sale by 
8. T. McDougall, 170 Center St., New York. 
Agents wanted in other cities to sell rights or 
machines. 


PPLETON’S IMPROVED GAS- 

Works, for Factories, Hotels, Dwell- 

ings and Towns. The most simple and economi- 

cal works in use, furnishing a superior light to 

coal-gas at a cost of one-half a cent per burner 

per hour, It does not injure trees, or plate, and 

is not affected by cold. For Circular and Terms, 
apply to APPLETON & GRAHAM, 

56 Washington street, Boston. 
For Engravings, see AMERICAN Gas-Licut Jour- 
NAL for April, 1860, page 213. 











OBERT McMURRAY & CO.,, 


No. 29 Fulton Street, New York, 
Manufacturers of Copper, Brass, and Iron Wire 
Cloth for Gas Works, all kinds of Foundry Rid- 
dles, Sieves, and Screens. Improved Wire Win- 
dow Shades, Wire Bolting Cloth, Duster-Wire, 
Wire Cloth for fanning machines, Rosin, &c., 
Locomotive Wire, Fire Guards, Ornamental Wire 
Work of every description. Patent Improved 
Wove and Laid made, repaired and designed to 
order. 


HEATING APPARATUS.. 


OSEPH NASON & CO., Construc- 
tors of Apparatus for Warming Pub- 
lic and Private Buildings by Steam and Hot 
Water. 
Improved Fans for Ventilating Hospitals and 
other Public Buildings. 
JOSEPH NASON, 
HENRY R. WORTHINGTON, 
No. 61 Beekman street, corner of Gold street, 











New York. 








PLUMBERS & GAS-FITTERS. 


OCKE & CRAIGIE, Prumsers 
and Gas-Firrers, No, 12 East 20th 
street, New York. 


LOCKE, CRAIGIE & CO., Gas-Fittings, Chan- 
deliers, Brackets, Globes, &c., No. 927 Broadway, 
New York. 

(> Particular attention paid to country work. 


AMES HELME’S Cuanpvetrer anpD 
ey Gas-Fitting Establishment, No. 58 
East Thirteenth street, between Broadway and 
University Place, New York. 














N ARSH’S PATENT ROSIN OR 
Sun-Light Gas-Works, for Private 
Dwellings, Hotels, Factories, Railway stations, 
Sugar-houses, Towns, &c. By the peculiar con- 
struction of the Retorts, the largest amount of 
decomposing surface is obtained in the smallest 
space. 2d. Gas is manufactured from crude rosin, 
without the least deposit of carbonaceous matter 
in the retorts or pipes: thus enabling them to be 
operated continuously, generating rapidly the 
best and cheapest illuminating gas obtained from 
this material. ALFRED MARSH & CO. 
241 Broadway, New York. 


MARYLAND GAS COMPANY 


are constantly constructing their 

superior Patent 
POK TABLE GAS-“WORKS, 

of any capacity, from that required for Private 
Dwellings, Public Buildings, &c., to such as will 
supply Cities and Towns, complete in all their 
parts, for the manufacture of Gas from either 
Rosin, Oil, Coal, or Rosin. 

P. 8.—This Company also manufacture a supe- 
rior article of ROSIN-OIL, especially for Gas 
purposes. Their experience for the last nine 
years has secured for them a perfect success of 
their Gas-Works. Address 

Maryland Gas Company, Baltimore, Md. 








R. WOODWORTH, Manufac- 
e turer of 
PORTABLE GAS WORES, 
74 WALL STREEFT, New Yong Crry. 





RADBURY M. JOHNSON, GAS- 
Fitter and Piumser, No. 111 East 
Eighteenth street, New York. 
A large and elegant assortment of CHANDELIERS, 
Brackets, &c. Gas-Pipe and Posts made for Gas 
Companies on favorable terms. 


STOP-COCKS, &C., 


| ANIEL THOMPSON, 
: Machinist and Manufacturer of 
Stop-Cocks, Fire-Plugs, &c., for Water-Works, 
Stop-Cocks, Valves, Drip Pumps, &c. for Gas- 
Works, No. 133 Elfreth Alley, Philadelphia. 




















OSEPH NASON & CO., 61 Beex- 


MAN Street, corner of Gold Street, 
New-York, Manufacturers of Wrought and Cast- 
Iron Pipes, and every deScription of Steam and 
Gas-Fittings used by Engineers, Manufacturers, 
and Gas-Fitters. 


Boiler Flues, Back Pressure Valves, 


Steam Boilers, Steam Traps, 
Boiler Pumps, Steam Whistles, 
Steam Pumps, Gauge Cocks, 
Steam Gauges, Gas Cocks, 
Safety Valves, Gas Meters, 
Stop Valves, Fitters’ Tools, 
Check Valves, Proving Pumps, 


Governor Valves, Screwing Machines. 
; JOSEPH NASON, 
HENRY R. WORTHINGTON. 








(+8 ENGINEERS’ LIBRARY.— 
A few works indispensable to En- 
gineers, Contractors, and others engaged in the 
construction of Gas-Works and manufacture of 
Gas, have been selected, out of a large stock of 
chemical and other works, and are recommended 
to the attention of those interested. See page 
208, vol. II, of this Journat. 


For sale at the Rooms of the AMERICAN Gas- 
Licut JournaL, New York. 


GAS WORKS 


TO LET, 
For particulars, address 








D. CONGDON. 
Sac Harpor, 
June 10th. 1861. , 


WATER-METERS. 











H R. WORTHINGTON’S Patent 
e Water-Meter.—This Meter com- 
bines accuracy, simplicity and remarkable dura- 
bility, with such ease and certainty of motion, as 
to offer no appreciable obstructions to the flow of 
water in the pipes to which it is connected, as it 
runs and registers upon three inches head, or 
when delivering the smallest stream. These 
qualities, with its low cost, have caused its exten- 
sive adoption by corporations and individuals, 
in many of our largest cities. 
HENRY R. WORTHINGTON, 
61 Beekman street, N. Y. 


FISHKILL GAS-LIGHT COMPANY. 
R. B. Cary, Pres’t. - - Ava. Hucuson, Sec’y. 


HE undersigned Directors of the 
Fishkill Gas-Light Co. hereby give 
notice, that neither they, nor the Company, will 
be held responsible or liable for any debts con- 
tracted by any person on its account, unless made 


| through James E. Van Steenbergh, the Treasurer 


thereof; and all payments to the Company for 
Gas-bills or anything else, aré required to be 
made to him only. 

The Directors intend to conduct the business— 
as near as may be—on the CASH PRINCIPLE, and 
payments for Gas-bills, due the Company, and 
bills against it, will be settled on or about the first 
of each month. 

DrrEcTOoRS : 

Ricwarp B. Cary, H. F. Watcorr, 
SamvureL A. Hayrt, Avcustus HuGHson, 
Norris BAXTER. 

Fishkill, N. Y., August 1, 1859. 








ANTI-FREEZING APPARATUS. 


4 REEZING OF GAS-PIPES.— 
Walton’s Patent Anti-Freezing Ap- 
paratus illustrated by Engravings in the AMERICAN 
Gas-Licut JouRNAL, of Jan. 1, 1861, page 212, is 
the most simple, durable and efficient of any 
known process. 

See also certificates from Cincinnati, 0., and 
Louisville, Ky. Gas-Works in same number, page 
208. Address, JOHN WALTON, 

Sup’t Gas-Works, Louisville, Ky. 














THE OLD TUBE WORKS, WEDNESBURY, AND 


69 UPPER THAMES ST., & 5 


feS5 JOHN RUSSELL & CO, ¢ 
PATENT TUBE MAK 








"i ‘ 
in < SF), 
naw 


ERS, 
THE ALMA WORKS, WALSAL, STAFFORDSHIRE, 


CHARLES ST., SOHO, LONDON; 


AND 85 GRANBY ROW, MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 
The original Manufacturers of WROUGHT-IRON GAS TUBES, and the Inventors of the Lap- 


welded Tubes for Locomotive and Marine Boilers. 


Gas, Steam, or Water. 
work for Gas and Steam, 


STOCKS, DIES, AND TAPS 
. All Goods 


All kinds of TUBES and FITTINGS, whether for 


Galvanized and Composition Tubes. Chandeliers, and every kind of Brass 


OF ALL SIZES. CAST-IRON PIPE AND GAS-METERS, 


Warranted, 








GAS, STEAM, SMOKE, 
PURE WATER & SOIL PIPE, 


JOSEPH CLIFF, 
Wortley Fire-Brick Works, Leeds, England. 
T. W. PARMBLBE, Ast., 


FROM 


No, 4 Irving Place, N, Y, 
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STERLING GAS-RE GULATOR, WARREN'S PATENT WATER & ALARM GAUGE, 


Improves the Light and Saves a Large Per Centage of Gas. For Protecting the Flues and Preventing Steam-Boiler Explosions. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 

WHEELER & WILSON SEWING MACHINE COMPANY. :, . 

It is well known that Printers require the best and most brilliant light In proof of the superiority ; Pe ALAIDEeUCE S 
of these Machines over all others, the following New York establishments are using them, and testify .; ‘< ¢ dg 
to their excellence :—New York Times, New York Herald, New York World, New York Tribune, New Pool eaaehioreg 
York Sun, Journal of Commerce, Courier & Enquirer, Evening Post, The Zietung, Dispatch, Leader, 
Scientific American, Advertiser and Spectator, Independent, Daily News, Harper’s Monthly and 
Weekly, Transcript, Mercury, Atlas, Life Illustrated, Albion, Spirit of the Times, American Gas- 
Ligutr Jovurnat, Christian Enquirer, Churchman, Church Journal, Christian Advocate, Christian 
Ambassador, Christian Intelligencer, Observer, Sunday Times, Sunday Courier. 

By order of the New York and Brooklyn Common Councils, these Regulators are now used in the 
City Halls, Police Stations, Markets, and other Public Buildings in both cities. 

They are Warreited by the 
WHEELER & WILSON SEWING-MACHINE Co., 
505 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 

To keep in order, and always maintain the pressurs of the Gas at the lowest point for a brilliant 
light and economical combustion. They are so constructed that wnrder no circumstances can the | 
Mercury get into the Meters, or in any way injure them, 


This is a reliable High and Low Water De- 
— tector, arranged so as to render it one of the 
best Water Gauges ever attached to a Steam- 
Boiler; always presenting before the Engineer 
at sight the exact height of the water, and if, by 
oversight or by sudden leakage, the water gets 
low in the boiler, it will cause an alarm before 
the water gets below the flues, thereby prevent- 
ing an explosion. This Gauge can be made to 
alarm at any point desired as a High Water 
Detector, thereby preventing the water from 
getting to that height as to be forced into the 
cylinder of the engine, often causing serious 
accidents. Thus it is a High as well as a Low 
water Detector. For sale by 
WARREN & BANKS, 

153 Centre st., corner of Canal st., New York, 

Where a Gauge is constantly in operation. 














KING BROTHERS, 
STOURBRIDGE, ENGLAND, FIRE-BRICK AND RETORT WORKS. 


HEAD or MOUTH PIECE 


~ 














SECTION 


KING BROTHERS beg especially to call the attention of Gas Companies to the superiority of their Retorts, which are made from the celebrated STOURBRIDGE 
FIRE-CLAY. Mr. King has patented a Kiln for Burning Retorts, by which Patent all Cold Air is excluded from the Kiln while burning, thus rendering them 
E'rec from Cracks and Correct in Form. 

By great care in Manufacturing, combined with the advantages in Burning, a VERY SMOOTI SURFACE is obtained, rendering them less liable to carbonize. 
RETORT OVENS, FIRE-BRICKS, GUARDS, SADDLES, RABITTED BURS, FLUES, AND QUARRIES, ARE ALL MANUFACTURED OF 
THE SAME QUALITY OF CLAY. 

EVERY RETORT AND BRICK IS BRANDED “KING BROTHERS, STOURBRIDGE.” 


Apply to E. W. Barstow, 83 Maiden Lane, New York, where samples can be seen. 








HARRIS & PEARSO 


PROPRIETORS OF 


. Ses 2 ‘Best Glass-House Pot & Crucible Clay. 4 | 


Manufacturers of Fire-Bricks, Gas-Retorts, and Glass-House Furnace-Bricks of every description. 











, 








CODE, HOPPER & GRATZ, 
1500, 1502 and 1504 FILBERT Sr., PHILADELPHIA. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Pressure Registers, Pressure Indicators, Pressure Gauges, Photometers, Governors, Station Meters, Customer Meters, (Wet and Dry.) 
Experimental Meters (Wet and Dry,) Show Meters, (Wet and Dry,) Meter Provers, Centre Seals, &c. 

The high reputation which we have enjoyed for more than twenty-two years, and the fact that we have manufactured a greater number of Gas-Meters than all other 
macufacturers in this country combined, must present itself as a security to parties desirous of securing the most reliable instruments. Having completed a most 
extensive addition to our Factory, and added many important improvements to our machinery, we are enabled to fill orders entrusted to us with despatch, and in all 
cases guarantee entire satisfuction. Our Patent Rotary-Valve Dry Gas-Meter is now used by upwards of Two Hundred Gas Companies, giving general satisfaction ; we 


oe recommend it, believing it superior to any other Dry Gas-Meter manufactured, All Meters tested separately by a sworn Meter-Inspector, and sealed when 
esired. 





COWEN’S PATENT FIR E-CLAY RETORTS. 








JSOSHPH COWEHN & CoO., 


BLAYDON BURN, near Newcastle-on-Tyne, England, 


Have always been, and are still, the most extensive manufacturers of FIRE-CLAY RETORTS in the United Kingdom, and were the only parties to whom a Prize 
Medal was awarded at the Great Exhibition, in London, 1851, for 


“GAS RETORTS, AND OTHER OBJECTS IN FIRE-CLAY.” 


J. C. & CO. make Fire-Clay Retorts of all shapes and dimensions, and to fit existing mouth-pieces. 


Orders for FIRE-CLAY RETORTS, TILES, BEARERS, and other articles in Fire-Clay, receive immediate attention, and are promptly executed at their 
Works, as above. Drawings of Settings adapted for Cowen’s Patent Fire-Clay Retorts supplied. 


AGENTS, MESSRS. MEAD & BELL. 


i3 CLIFF STREET, NEW YORK, 
N. B.—J. C. & CO’S RETORTS are well adapted for small Gas-Works, as they ean be used without an Exhauster. 
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OF THE DAY. 


Pala 


1—Improved Mode of Setting Gas-Meters in the Walls of Buildings, 
x.—Cast-Iron Mail-Stations for Public Lamp-Posts. 


Adopted by the UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT for the Principal Cities. 
_ ALBERT POTTS, Philadelphia, Patentee. 


By the rtrst improvement the Meters may be inspected at any time from without, by the agents of the Gas-Company having keys for that purpose. Thus 
burglars need no longer gain admittance to dwellings under pretense of examining the meters, while they, in fect, examine the fastenings. The meter-box, being 


neatly and securely imbedded in the front wall, the meter is protected against frost by means of a thick pad on the back of the door. It has been satisfactorily 
tested in long continu«d severe weather and found to be eminently successful. 


The SECOND IMPROVEMENT speaks for itself. The cities of New York and P*iladelphia are already supplied wi... these boxes, and the convenience to the citi- 
zens and increase of revenue to the Post Office Department are most marked. Always in sight, securely fastened to the most public objects, protected by light, 
day and night, they have become the most popular of all modern improvements and will be immediately edopted throughout the country. 


_ Both of these improvements are to be scen at the Rooms of the American Gas-Lrcut Jovrxat, New-York City. For further information address the Pro 
prietor of this Jovanar. who is authorised to contract fer the use of beth Improvements, or 


ALBERT POTTS, Philadelphia. 
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SUFFOLK ST. GLERKENWELL-GREEN. & ALLEN ST. GOSWELL ST. -.~» Lonoe 


BOSTON, Mass., 1 Barrerr Srreet,—August 2, 1860. 1 

RICHARD GLOVER begs to inform Gas Companies and Contractors that he has always on hand a large 
assortment of Tomas Guover’s (of London) celebrated Dry Gas Meters. 

THomas Guiover’s Meters have now been in use in the United States and British Provinces, for the last 

Fourteen Years, and are extensively used by many Gas Companies, to their entire satisfaction; and R. GLover 

can with all confidence refer to them in proof that Taomas GLover’s Meters are— the most Perrect in PrixcreLes— | 


1 





the most Correct in Recisrration—and more Duras te than any other Dry Gas Meter made in the United States or 
Great Britain. R. Giover will at all times,be glad to repair any Gas Meters sent him at the above factory. If any 
of them are of Tuomas GLover’s manufacture, and of a more recent date than THREE years, he will make no charge. 


DOWN & MERARIKVITELD, 


Nos. 340, 342, 344 and 346 West Twenty-second Street, North River, NEW YORK CITY, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


WET AND DRY PATENT CAS-METERS, 


Pressure-Registers, Pressure-Indicators and Gauges, Station, Show, Customer, and Experimental Gas-Meters, Centre or Hydraulic 
Valves, Governors, Compensators for Exhausters, and the Standard, Testing Gas-Holders* for Proving Meters, 
now used in the State of New York in compliance with an Act of the Legislature. 
ALSO, BUNSEN’S PHOTOMETER, WITH COMPLETE APPARATUS FoR WORKING THE SAME 


* The standard of measurement of this Gas-Holder is given by Professors Torrey, of the U. S. Assay Office; Joy, of Columbia College; Gress, of the Free Academy, 
and several other distinguished scientific gentlemen. 

















JOHN J. GRIFFIN & CO., 


76 WEST THIRTY-SEVENTH ST., ‘ 
NEW YORK CITY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF WET AND DRY CAS-METERS, 


Station-Meters, Proving-Machines, Show-Meters, Test-Meters, Pressure Indicators, &c. 


All of our Work is Guaranteed to be of the First Quality, as well as the material, and for this we can refer to numerous Gas-Light Companies. t 





JOSEPH LENNIG & CO., 















Nos. 313 & 315 NEW MARKET S8t., above Vine St. Philadelphia, Pa., ( 

MANUPA CTURERS OF ¢ 

WET AND DRY PHOTOMETERS, § 

eae ee PRESSURE-REGISTERS, 

GAS-METERS, INDICATORS, ff | 
STATION, AND Rd 


GAUGES, 


SHOW, CUSTOMER, 
| GOVERNORS, METER-PROVERS, 


>. 
‘ 


AND 


EXPERIMENTAL CENTRE-SEALS, 
METERS FLUID GAUGES, &o, 
The flattering Testimonials we are receiving from Gas Officers, accompanied with expressions of such general satisfaction, and the fact of a tried experience for 


fourteen years, must present itself as a security to parties desirous of securing the most reliable Instruments, — We therefore recommend our Patent Dry Gas-Meter, 
believing it superior to any Meter manufactured. Messrs. J. Lexsta & Co. confine their sole attention to the business of G As-Meter making. 

Our materials are the best.in use; the strictest attention is given to workmanship, and we guarantee entire satisfaction to all purchasers. 

Purchasers may at avy time inspect our Works, and the materials of which onr Meters are manufactured. We are fully prepared to exeeute all orders, upon the 
shortest notice, and it will be to the interest of parties to call upon us. é 


Bp ES ee ae ee ae ae ee ee 


t= Each Meter Tested ‘eparately by a Sworn Inspector, and Sealed when desired. 2 ay te 
METERS REEFALRED AND FORWARDED WITH DISPATCH. 








